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Civic leaders see threat of coming violence 
but refuse to do anything significant to stop it 


By Homer Jack 


HEY arrived in Chicago at five 
the next morning. For break- 
fast, they went to (a hotel), 
only to be told that one of their num- 
ber, a Negro, Richard Richardson, 
could not be served with them. True 
to their belief that all men were cre- 
ated free and equal, and to their com- 
radeship, they marched out of the ho- 
tel, Brown at their head, and soon 
found another hostelry, at which the 
color-line was not drawn.” 
This might be a contemporary ac- 
. count, but the date of the incident is 
_ 1858, and the Brown mentioned is 
John Brown, who, with several fol- 
lowers was en route from Iowa to 
the East. Since that time there have 


HOMER JACK is executive secretary of 
the Chicago Council Against Racial and 
Religious Discrimination. He is a Uni- 
tarian minister and frequent contributor 
to the Nation and Christian Century. 
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ISA 

RACE RIOT 
COMING 

IN CHICAGO? 


Condensed from New Leader 


been a civil war, a war to save de- 
mocracy, and a war to promote the 
four freedoms—but Chicago still 
doesn’t treat its Negro residents or 
guests much better. 

Indeed, there is some evidence that, 
despite significant recent advances, 
there was much less discrimination in 
Chicago toward Negroes a half cen- 
tury ago than today. Even in the 
area of hotel discrimination, Chicago 
hasn't advanced very far in ninety 
years. Occasionally today Chicago's 
hotels will reluctantly accept the con- 
vention of a large inter-racial body; 
but only a few months ago delegates 
attending the first convention of the 
National Association of Intergroup 
Relations Officials had to do some 
unplanned intergroup relations of 
their own when several of their num- 
bers were refused hotel accommoda- 
tions as was—a few weeks later—the 
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more glamorous cast of Anna Lu- 
casta. 

The continued, though lessening, 
discrimination by Chicago's hotels is 
only a symbol of the treatment ac- 
corded Chicago's estimated 375,000 
Negroes. This widespread denial of 
justice in almost every aspect of living 
is making Chicago head toward a race 
riot such as it experienced in 1919 
(when 28 persons were killed and 
more than 500 were injured). This 
prospect of a riot is not idle talk and 
certainly it is not wishful thinking. 
It is the conclusion of many of those 
closely associated with intergroup re- 
lations in Chicago. 

As in a Greek tragedy, many of 
Chicago’s citizens (if not her leaders) 
see the violence coming and yet feel 
they cannot do anything significant to 
stop the catastrophe. Two obstacles, 
so far evidently too big to be over- 
come by Chicago's little men, are 
making for racial violence: immedi- 
ately, the failure to provide at once 
even a minimum number of new un- 


‘segregated housing units; and eventu- 


ally the failure to prevent an economic 
depression with layoffs and resultant 
competition between whites and non- 
whites for jobs. 

Chicago’s Negroes have seen, in a 
generation, undeniably great advances 
in the lessening of discriminations 
from a World War I high in public 
institutions and more recently in pri- 
vate ones. But these very gains make 
Negroes—like all minorities—justly 
demand the democratic goal of full 
participation in all institutions and of 
full social mobility. The frustrations 
in Negroes from this inability to 
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achieve these goals, together with the 
less restrained and more incendiary 
frustrations and prejudices of whites, 
are the raw materials of race riots. 

This danger is abetted in Chicago 
principally by two factors: first, the 
active racism of some 60 self-styled 
“neighborhood improvement” associ- 
ations; and second, the complacence 
of the civic leadership of Chicago 
with a grass roots prejudice and a re- 
sultant dependence upon the false se- 
curity of improvisations when this 
prejudice becomes overt. 

In Chicago today the burning ques- 
tion—and a real one—is phrased, 
“Would you want to live next to a 
Negro?” — although they don’t say 
“Negro”! It is truly a burning ques- 
tion because many of those who an- 
swer the question in the negative are 
ready to burn out any Negroes who 
dare to move into ‘their’ so-called 
white neighborhood. 

Since V-J day, Chicago has expe- 
rienced more than 100 attacks — by 
bricks, by gunshot, by home-made gas- 
oline bombs called “Molotov cock- 
tails’’—on the person and property of 
Negroes who have .moved out of the 
black ghetto. In many instances, hun- 
dreds and thousands of people have 
gathered to prevent Negro families 
from taking possession of apartments; 
in a few cases, whites have gathered 
to demonstrate against their white 
neighbors entertaining Negro friends. 

The climax of this particular type 
of violence came last August when 
the non-discriminatory Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority assigned eight Negro 
war veterans and their families to 
live in an emergency veterans hous- 
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ing project. Ten thousand whites 
mobbed the “project for five nights, 
more than 100 Negroes were injured 
(often several miles from the proj- 
ect), and almost 150 whites were 
arrested. 

This disturbance was fanned by 
the neighborhood newspapers and the 
alderman and only ended just this 
side of city-wide riot because of the 
great restraint of the Negro popula- 
tion of Chicago and belated show of 
force by the police department (1000 
policemen). Yet attacks on Negroes 
moving into new areas are continu- 
ing, with at least two serious inci- 
dents occurring already in 1948—one 
in the midst of Brotherhood Week! 

Slowly, haltingly, Chicago has de- 
veloped techniques to isolate this type 
of racial violence. No effort can— 
or should—be made to stop Negroes 
from pushing out of the ghetto. Over- 
crowding, the yen for a better neigh- 
borhood, higher prices (The Chicago 
Sun showed that Mayor Martin H. 
Kennelly, living in a swank gold coast 
apartment, pays less rent than Ne- 
groes living in a tenement )—these 
all force Negroes to move into new 
ateas, despite the widespread exist- 
ence of racial restrictive housing cov- 
enants and despite less legalistic and 
more direct methods to keep people 
out. 

In 1946, former Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly publicly guaranteed Negroes 
police protection to live anywhere in 
Chicago. Today police are stationed 
on 24-hour details at more than a 
score of houses now occupied by Ne- 
gtoes. The Commission on Human 
Relations supervises carefully these 
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tenant selection. 


Operations and often has community 
meetings with the “‘official family’’ of 
city departments in tension areas. 
The Chicago Council Against Ra- 
cial and Religious Discrimation at- 
tempts to encourage neighborhood 
groups to mobilize sentiment to wel- 
come Negroes into the area. But both 
the Commission and citizens groups 
have not been successful in impress- 
ing upon Mayor Kennelly and Police 


‘Commissioner John Prendergast the 


dire need of an in-service training 
program for the police department 
in intergroup relations and a special 
race relations police detail. Chicago's 
Park District police have developed 
such a program and even a race rela- 
tions manual for police. This is being 
used in several parts of the country, 
but not by Chicago's city police who, 
on occasion, have been caught incit- 
ing racial violence. 

However much Chicago “‘solves” 
its problems of racial violence by po- 
lice protection, the basic injustices 
will not be significantly lessened until 
great opportunities for unsegregated 
housing are opened for Negroes. The 
pattern of Chicago’s redevelopment 
program will be more important than 
even the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court declaring illegal racial 
restrictive housing covenants. 

Great areas are marked for redevel- 
opment with public subsidies. Efforts 
have been successful to prevent any 
redeveloped land from containing re- 
strictive covenants, but so far there 
are no legal restrictions preventing 
private operators from discriminating 
Unless private 
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as well as public apartment projects 
are inter-racial (and this would mean 
an about-face in the property prac- 
tices of great insurance companies), 
Negroes will merely be redeveloped 
out of the relatively small choice 
areas in Chicago they now occupy. 
And many leaders of outlying “white” 
areas in Chicago are opposing any 
new projects in their communities 
which might be available to Negroes. 

Another necessity is to preserve the 
older neighborhoods from blight and 
overcrowding in the process of be- 
coming inter-racial. Allegedly this is 
now being done by racial restrictive 
covenants. Chicago is beginning to 
experiment with a device called the 
community conservation agreement 
which attempts to conserve neighbor- 
hood and thus property ‘values by 
maintaining high occupancy standards 
without regard to race or religion. 

Chicago’s problem of the employ- 
ment of minority persons is not at 
present in an explosive stage. Ne- 
groes and other groups are not em- 
ployed to the extent they were during 
the operation of FEPC during the 
war, but many Chicagoland indus- 
tries have retained Negro employees. 

New employment opportunities for 
Negroes are urgently needed.. Two 
campaigns were unsuccessfully waged 
in the last three years to enact an 
Illinois fair employment practices 
statute. 

Those who put their faith in 
education to solve racism would be 
astonished at the discrimination edu- 
cational institutions practice—at least 
in Chicago. Double shifts for chil- 
dren in Chicago's public schools are 
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pretty largely confined to Negroes. 
After years of pressure, the Chicago 
Board of Education has agreed to set 
up a division of intercultural educa- 
tion. In private institutions, especially 
vocational schools, there is a good 
deal of discrimination. Quotas are 
informally applied in several of 
Chicago's institutions of ‘higher 


learning,” notably Northwestern Uni- 


versity. But Chicago is also the home 
of Roosevelt College, quota-free and 
thriving. 

The University of Chicago has ex- 
tended its practices of democracy to 
include the appointment of Negroes 
on its faculty and the admittance of 
Negroes to its laboratory school. Yet 
for all its blueprints of democracy 
for the world, the University of Chi- 
cago has spearheaded the enforcement 
of racial restrictive covenants and it 
has barred Negroes in its famed Chi- 
cago Lying-in Hospital. The latter 
discrimination was the occasion for an 
inspiring student “Operation Walk- 
out” last December which has since 
resulted in an unofficial change in 
hospital policy. 

But most of Chicago's hospitals 
discriminate and only 315 beds are 
available in private (voluntary) Chi- 
cago area hospitals for Negro patients 
who can afford to purchase care, and 
of this number 184 are in all-Negro 
hospitals. 

Some progress is being made in the 
lessening of discrimination in Chi- 
cago’s voluntary associations. Chi- 
cago’s labor unions are relatively in- 
terracial, with the Chicago Industrial 
Union Council, CIO, in the vanguard 
of most campaigns for racial justice. 
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Chicago's business groups appear un- 
concerned with the problem, except 
the small business men dealing with 
the Negro community. Chicago's 
YWCA is vigorously interracial, but 
the YMCA lags a decade behind. The 
Chicago Community Fund has not set 
standards for the racial policies of its 
participating agencies, although the 
Council of Social Agencies is persuad- 
ing its member agencies’to abolish 
discriminatory practices voluntarily. 

Chicago's churches are pretty much 
white or black and therefore hardly 
Christian, except an occasional church 
(e.g., South Congregational Church) 
and an occasional minister or priest. 
Many of Chicago's social clubs ex- 
clude Negroes and this practice ex- 
tends to the distinctly commercial 
AAA-affiliated Chicago Motor Club. 

Because of Chicago’s many ten- 
sions, machinery has been evolved to 
cope with this situation. In the sum- 
mer of 1943, in the wake of race 
riots in Detroit, both the official May- 
ors Commission on Human Rela- 
tions and the unofficial Chicago Coun- 
cil Against Racial and Religious Dis- 
crimination were established. The 
Mayor's Commission, under the able 
chairmanship of Dr. Edwin Embree 
of the Rosenwald Fund and the direc- 
tion of Thomas H. Wright, has been 
a tremendous influence for municipal 
action without municipal politics. 

The Chicago Council, under the 
co-chairmanship of Unitarian preach- 
er Preston Bradley and Catholic Bish- 
op Bernard J. Sheil, has increasingly 
spearheaded campaigns on specific ac- 
tion projects by coordinating activity 
of its 100 affiliated organizations. 


The informal cooperation of the 
Commission and the Council has 
stimulated further the more than 30 
gtoups working full-time in the field 
of intergroup relations in Chicago, 
especially the Jewish organizations 
(which are happily devoting more 
time to Negro-white relations), the 
Negro organizations (still terribly 
poor and hardly the power centers as 


‘are the Negro press and the Negro 


church), the special interest civic 
groups. Also, neighborhood good- 
will councils are being developed 
in smaller neighborhood areas within 
the city and in the suburbs and these 
make it possible for city-wide groups 
to take problems to the people for 
grassroots action. 

Yet all this organizational machin- 
ery in Chicago may still not make the 
difference between tensions and some- 
thing more—violence. Actual racial 
warfare has been so frequent in some 
of Chicago’s neighborhoods during 
the past five years that it is difficult 
to determine whether a particular bat- 
tle for justice has been lost or won. 

And yet out of tension, surprising 
victories ensue. As a result of the 
August, 1947, racial disorders, there 
were widespread attacks on the Com- 
mission on Human Relations and the 
Chicago Housing Authority, with 
aldermen calling for the abolition of 
the former (“for fomenting racial 
disturbance”) and a complete change 
in administration of the latter. ~ Ac- 
tually, Chicago’s minorities (includ- 
ing the liberals!) quickly mobilized 
and at least one of these agencies is 
in a much stronger position today 
than heretofore. 
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Out of the August disorders evolved 
a new treatment of whites arrested 
for racial violence. Instead of put- 
ting the white hoodlums (some were 
professional men, a few were wom- 
en)on probation or putting them up 
for jury trial and probable dismissal, 
a method was arranged whereby 90 
white defendants agreed to undergo 
a period of group therapy. 

This was not a series of sessions 
for moralizing but rather an attempt 
to have those arrested for throwing 


bricks at Negroes face theis own at- 
titudes and their own frustrations. 
It is too early to ascertain whether 
this particular experiment, just con- 
cluded, succeeded or failed, yet it is 
not too early to predict that some 
such method of group therapy (plus 
continued education and some new 
legislation) must be applied to great 
groups of Chicagoans, including its 
politicians and its clergy, if the city is 


to hold together. 


Copyright, The New Leader 
(June 12, 1948) 


The Price of Toleranee 


A CATHOLIC PRIEST and a Jewish rabbi decided to forget 
their religious differences and make an honest effort to understand 
each other. The priest invited the rabbi to dinner and the rabbi 


The priest insisted: 


hunk of ham. 


house for dinner. 


each other. 


accepted. But when the rabbi arrived for the dinner he found a 
ham on the table. He politely explained to the priest that he would 
go a long way toward this understanding business but he just 
couldn't go so far as to eat pork because of his religion. 

“After all,’ he told the rabbi, ‘‘aren’t we 
here to understand each other? You'll never understand why I eat 
ham until you've tried some yourself—and besides we're all alone 
and I won't tell a soul.” The rabbi finally gave in and ate a big 


A few days later the rabbi called his friend the priest on the 
phone and reminded him that it was now his turn to come to his 
When the priest accepted the invitation, the 
rabbi said, ‘‘And be sure and bring your wife with you.” 

“My wife,” the priest exclaimed! “My dear man, I’m afraid you 
don’t understand my religion! I’m not permitted to have a wife!” 
The rabbi then reminded the priest of their pledge to understand 


‘Forget about your religion and get yourself a wife,” He told the 
priest. ‘You'll never know why I have a wife until you've tried 
one yourself—they’se better than ham any day!” 
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James L. Hicks, NNPA 
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A strange story of race and politics 
that looks ahead to the year 2228 


HOW A NEGRO 


By Kenneth C. Miller 


ILL a Negro ever be elected 
_ President of the United States? 
In a new novel by the out- 
standing Brazilian novelist, Monteiro 
Lobato, the date is set as the year 
2228 in a brilliant fantasy that offers 
a challenge which no modern-day 
U. S. Negro ‘can afford to ignore. The 
book, O Presidente Negro (The 
Negro President), has a moral for 
those who suffer from the fallacy that 
“light is right,” and that “straight 
hair is rate hair’ and “yellow is 
mellow.” It gives a realistic jolt 
through the Amazing Story mediuni 
to those who persist in maintaining 
that the beauty standard for Negroes 
must approximate that of the whites. 
- For the first Negro President of 
the U. S. finally founders on the de- 
sire of Negroes to ape whites. 


KENNETH C. MILLER is head of the 
department of foreign languages at South- 
ern University, formerly was a Spanish in- 
structor at Ohio State University. 
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WAS ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 


The Negro President has not been 
translated into English from its orig- 
inal Portuguese but should be a pet 
project for some race-conscious pub- 
lisher who not only wants to make 


‘ money but also to give the Negro 


public pride in their race. With a 
Jules Verne twist, its story unwinds 
in exciting chapters as follows: 
Professor Benson, an obscure Brit- 
ish scientist, discovered an apparatus 
which permitted him to see into the 
future. He took advantage of this to 
enrich himself by route of the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange and ultimately 
became one of the wealthiest men in 
the world. He enjoyed the unique 
distinction of being the only one who 
had made a fortune from German 
marks. He invested this wealth into 
a huge castle which he converted into 
a gigantic scientific library as well as 
a comfortable home for him, his 
daughter and his modest staff of serv- 
ants (all mute). 
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He continued his experimentation 
with the ‘‘futurograph” and finally 
perfected it to the extent that he not 
only could observe the future but he 


could fix and record both visually and 


audibly any given period in any given 
land within the years from time of the 
novel, 1926, to the year 3335. This 
scientific device was also able to work 
in reverse, thereby permitting Pro- 
fessor Benson to ascertain causes and 
trends for these miraculous happen- 
ings of the future.. 

He learned many things that in- 
spired both pleasure and trepidation. 
For instance, he looked at Europe, 
early in the 23rd century, and he 
found that the population was almost 
entirely mongoloid. The ideology 
was communistic, thereby indicating 
that Russia had taken over the whole 
of Europe. The predominance of the 
mongoloid strain was not accidental; 


it was ruthlessly and_ scientifically” 


planned and executed. Europe was a 
powerful combination of communis- 
tic states which had no plans for ex- 
pansion or imperialism but who were 
willing and able to maintain their 
ideology against any nation or com- 
bination of nations. All over the 
world, white supremacy, capitalism 
and democracy were being challenged 
and removed, except in the United 
States which had become by 2228, the 
perfect “Aryan” stronghold of “‘de- 
mocracy.” 

The Negroes in America by 2228 
were by no means the mistreated 
minority that exists today. True, 
there was still racial friction, even 
occasional encounters of violence be- 
tween insignificant numbers of the 
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two majority racial groups, but segre- 
gation as we know it, mob violence as 
we know it, social and economic dis- 
enfranchisement as we know them, 
were no longer more than history. 
Latin America had continued the 
amalgamation of races until they no 
longer had a detectable Negro pépu- 
lation, but in the United States there 
still existed barriers to the fusion of 
black and white. Less objectionable 
barriers, true, but barriers nonethe- 
less. What actually had happened 
was this: 

The Negroes no longer needed to 
affiliate themselves with the whites in 
order to secure the privileges and 
benefits of a democracy. They had 
full legal, social and economic rights 
which removed the necessity for 
“passing” and constant political pres- 
sure to acquire the status and dignity 
of an American. Whereas the whites 
had become Aryan-conscious, the Ne- 
groes too had a feeling of pride in 
their cultural and racial heritage. 
Even though the two ethnic groups 
were still separated by artificial 
barriers of race consciousness, on the 
whole there was democratic coopera- 
tion and a good healthy respect from 
the one group toward the other. The 
white population in 2228 was, ap- 
proximately, two hundred and eight 
million, the Negro population was 
one hundred and six million. The 
cause for the huge increase, in favor 
of the Negroes, in the ratio between 
races was as follows: 

Professor Owen, a widely recog- 
nized and respected scientist, devised 
a “fool-proof’” plan for selective 
breeding. Not only did his plan 
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eliminate defective physiques and 
mentalities; it also eliminated un- 
desirable attitudes and tendencies. 
His plan was effective but ruthless 
and after several generations, the 
white population of America was a 
tall, muscular, blond, highly intellec- 
tual group of Aryans. There were no 
saloons, no brothels, no prisons. 
There were no cripples, no insane nor 
any maladjusted. War had been out- 
lawed long ago, so there were no 
armies, no weapons, nor police. 
However, there were two serpents 
in this garden of Paradise: American 
white womanhood was not content 
with being the best treated women in 
the world. They demanded and re- 
ceived complete equality with males 
in every phase of American activity. 
With all this, they were not content. 
They wished recognition as being 
superior to males, at least mentally 
and morally. They collected them- 
selves under the militant tutelage of 
Gloria Elvin, compared to whom, 
Professor Owen and his ideas of 
selective breeding, was a ‘‘piker.” 
Miss Elvin out-selected Professor 
Owen in her type of selective breed- 
ing. Professor Owen only weeded 
out the weak and misfits, thus keep- 
ing the best. Miss Elvin not only kept 
the best, but further than that, she 
improved on nature. Women kept all 
their desirable traits of beauty but 
eliminated those things which were 
not beautiful, only feminine. For 
instance: women no longer had 
prominent breasts, they were shapely, 
small and strictly utilitarian. Women 
-no longer had wide hips; now their 
hips were straight and slender, like 
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those of a man. 
Women were no longer delicate, 
fragile, weak. They were smaller than 


men but muscular and very substan- | 


tial. They were no longer creatures of 
emotions. They were still seductive 
but their seductivity was for the grati- 


fication of their own vanity and not | 
for the appreciation but lecherous | 
gratification of the men. Finally they | 
considered themselves to be “‘sabines”’ | 
and the men as gorillas. As a final | 


gesture of complete independence, 


they divorced themselves sexually 
from the males, as well as divorcing 
themselves politically, and 


thus | 


formed a solid women’s party. Need- | 


less to say, the men in desperation, 
also had to eliminate party lines. 
Gone were the Republicans and 
Democrats. Now the voting strength 
of the United States was divided as 
follows: Men’s party (White)—51 
million votes; Women’s Party 
(White)—5114 million votes; Ne- 
gro Party (both men and women) — 
54 million votes. 

The Negroes, then just as now, 
were neglected, insofar as planning 
for social and economic improvement. 
As a result, Professor Owen’s selec- 
tive breeding project, as well as Miss 
Elvin’s ‘“‘sabinization” of women, 
neither benefited nor hindered them 
as an ethnic group. There were a few 
inquisitive souls who crashed the 
closed circle and participated, but on 
the whole, the Negroes continued to 
reproduce as God and nature so in- 
tended, sans the limitations of the 
Owenists or the Elvinists. 

The Negro population of the 
United States was not selective but it 
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was numerous, and Negro female 


minds were not cluttered up with illu- 
sions of feminine equality and in- 
dependence. Further than that, the 
Negroes were a solid political unit 
and operated as one man under the 
humane and expert guidance of a 


_ certain Jim Roy. Adversity had taught 


them that there is “strength in num- 
bers.” They had numbers and they 
were strong. 

They were, even more so than now, 
the political balance of power in the 
United States. Both parties counted 
their votes and Jim Roy sagely played 
one group against the other to secure 
the maximum consideration: for his 
people. 

The whites, in their wholesale 
adoption of Owenism and Elvinism, 
completely ignored the Negroes. They 
forgot that while they were breeding 
selectively, the Negroes were just 
breeding, and that the latter made 
up in quantity for its deficiency in 
quality. 

Hence, in 2228, Jim Roy and his 
Negro party were the big question 
mark in the November election. The 
white males were certain he would 
give his votes to them because, they 
reasoned, Jim Roy must know that if 
the white women scorn white men, a 
still greater scorn must be reserved 
for Negro men. The women’s party 
were certain that they would receive 
the Negro vote because, they rea- 
soned, the Negro men must know that 
it is the white man who has ever in- 
sisted upon the division of the races 
and who had resorted to violence and 
terrorism to “teach the Negro his 
place."” —The women’s party was cer- 
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tain that the lessons from history 
would cause them to secure the Negro 
vote. Jim Roy encouraged both fac- 
tions, but only his own party knew 
that the Negroes had plans independ- 
ent of both parties. 

Election procedure in the United 
States differed greatly in 2228 from 
that of today. Gone were the noisy, 
flamboyant and extravagant conven- 
tions. Gone were the mud-slinging, 
idle-promising campaigns. Most revo- 
lutionary of all was the change in 
voting procedure. The voter did not 
need to leave his home or place of 
business. There were no ballot boxes, 
no registration, etc. 

A voter had only to radio from his 
home, direct to Washington, and his 
vote was recorded electrically upon 
a huge scoreboard which was placed 
just outside the chamber of congress. 
There was no chance for fraud or 
graft and by noon of election day, 
every vote was in, recorded, and the 
newly elected candidate formally no- 
tified of his election. 

On election day, 2228, Jim Roy, 
well aware of his unsuspected poten- 
tiality, waited until the majority of 
white votes were in and then an- 
nounced his own candidacy. Every 
Negro vote, 54 million of them, 
announced to an astounded and 
chagrined white United States that 


- the impossible, the unthinkable had 


happened—a Negro was the legally 
elected president of the nation. Con- 
sternation reigned. Quickly the white 
men and women discarded their 
differences and joined forces against 
the menace of rule by the blacks, but 
the harm was already done. Either the 
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United States must accept Jim Roy as 


its President and seat him as pre- 
scribed by law or it must scrap democ- 
racy and prepare for a period of 
anarchism and bloodshed. 

The President and the President- 
elect met in a conference. The Presi- 
dent urged Jim Roy to resign his 
newly-elected office because his as- 
sumption of the Presidency could 
only cause open racial warfare and 
the eventual destruction of the Ne- 
groes. Jim Roy proposed a division 
of the United States with the Negroes 
taking such share of the South as 
befitted their share of the popula- 
tion while the rest of the country 
could remain in control of the whites. 
He advised the President that he 
would assume full responsibility for 
another Civil War and was not afraid 
that the Negroes and the South might 
lose it. On the contrary, he warned 
him, there was an excellent chance for 
a Negro victory. 

Finally, the President and_ the 
President-elect, who had, in spite of 
their racial antagonism, a mutual 
respect and admiration for each other, 
decided upon a truce. Jim Roy was to 
guarantee non-violence from his fol- 
lowers, President Kerlog was to guar- 
antee the same from his. 

The white Americans were worried, 
and busy trying to find a way out of 


_ their dilemma. The Negro Americans 


were smug and not busy, because for 
them “all good things” had finally 
arrived. The answer to the problem 
was simple. Its very simplicity might 
have forewarned the Negroes of its 
brutal effectiveness. The incumbent 
President called a meeting of ‘his 
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Cabinet to plan strategy for the battle. 
The final resolution was brief but 
complete. It was recognized that the 
problem was not that of the Presi- 
dency of the United States, or the 
maintenance of a democracy; it was 
the survival and dominance of either 
the black race or the white. Hence 
the resolution was: the complete de- 
struction of all Negroes in America, 
with the admonition that no moral 
scruples were to be considered in the 
accomplishment of such destruction. 

A white scientist, named Dudley, 
offered the answer. Evolution had ac- 
complished the blanching of Negro 
complexions but Negro hair was still 
as “'kinky’’ as ever. Professor Dudley 
had discovered the ‘omega ray,” a 
special electrical ray that could 
straighten permanently the curliest of 
hair in a matter of seconds. 

The Dudley Hair-Uncurling Com- 
pany Shops mushroomed almost over 
night, over the length and breadth of 
the United States. Within a matter 
of weeks, few were the Negroes who 
still possessed the hair with which 
God had endowed them. What the 
Negroes learned, only too late, was 
that the same ray which uncurled 
their hair, sterilized them. 

The Negroes lived in a ‘‘fool’s 
paradise” only for a few weeks. 
Dramatically, only a few days before 
the Negro President was to be seated, 
Kerlog advised Jim Roy how he and 
his followers had committed racial 
suicide. Jim Roy took his own life 
and thus the Negro President became 
the last of the Negroes’ shattered 
dreams. 
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First of a series by prominent Americans 
on what various professions offer the Negro 


NEGROES in JOURNALISM 


By George S. Schuyler 


HE YOUNG NEGRO who 

selects the field of journalism for 

his life’s work could not enter a 
more interesting and rewarding one, 
nor one in which he can meet a 
greater cross-section of humanity, 
travel across the world and come in 
contact with more of the great and 
near-great. 

Most people think of journalism 
only in connection with newspapers, 
but they are only a part of the pic- 
ture. There is public relations work, 
radio and free lance work for maga- 
zines. Another and growing part of 
the field is ghost writing. In brief, 
journalism, in the sense of writing, 
covers a wide field, often somewhat 
remote from .newspaper reporting, 
but nevertheless dealing with the im- 
mediate and topical. 

Next to a certain facility with 
words, a journalist needs alertness, 


GEORGE S. SCHUYLER is a colum- 


nist for the Pittsburgh Courier, author of 
the novel Black No More. He recently re- 
turned from a tour of South America for 
the Courier. 
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ingenuity, an engaging manner, per- 
sistence, curiosity and nerve. The 
successful journalists usually possess 
these qualities to unusual degree. 
Formal education is, of course, a 
help but it is mot necessary for a 
reporter to be a major in English 
literature or a graduate of a school of 
journalism in order to make the 
gtade. Some of the most outstanding 
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newsmen have never seen the inside 
of a college. 

However, with more and more 
youths preparing for the journalistic 
field, the more experience and knowl- 
edge a person can bring to it, the 
better. There are very few Negro 
journalists who have attended a 
school of journalism but most of 
them are topnotch. However, it is the 
nose for news, and the persistence 
ond ingenuity in getting it that counts 
the most. There have been good 
newsmen and women for decades 
while schools of journalism have not 
been in existence very long. 

There is no doubt that apprentice- 
ship around a newspaper plant or edi- 
torial office is the best preparation of 
all. There one sees, the job being 
done daily, and there one learns by 
experience what is not found in text- 
books. There one learns the human 
side of the journalist's craft which, 
in my opinion, is essential to success. 
After leaving school the young man 
or young woman who is eager to enter 
the field should get any kind of job 
obtainable in a newspaper plant, even 
at small or no pay, and keep eyes and 
cars open, helping in every way pos- 
sible to get experience and render 
service, 

My own experience may be of some 
interest. I always wanted to write 
from childhood, and possessing a 
sense of humor, coupled with a youth- 
ful cynicism, my first writings were 
witty accounts of doings around Scho- 
field Barracks, Hawaii, which ap- 
peared in a magazine called The 
Service. That was in 1915, and I had 
been in the U.S. Army three years, 
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having enlisted out of second year 
high school when I was 17 years old. 
After that I did some humorous 
columns for a Sunday morning Hono- 
lulu newspaper and wrote many 
letters to the local dailies which were 
generally printed. World War I in- 
tervened and I did no more writing 
until 1920 when I returned to my 
home town, Syracuse, N. Y., writing 
various kinds of press items for the 
local Syracuse Socialist Party, of 
which I was educational director, 
and ‘which appeared in both the local 
newspapers and the New York Call 
which was then, as now, the chief 
Socialist organ in the country. 

Shortly after my return to New 
York City in December 1922, I asso- 
ciated myself with A. Philip Ran- 
dolph and Chandler Owen on the 
Messenger, which boasted of being a 
magazine of ‘Scientific Socialism,” 
and I remained on the staff until the 
summer of 1928 when it folded, alas, 
forever. As I recall it, my initial 
salary was $10 a week, for which I 
did secretarial work, addressed maga- 
zine labels, swept and mopped the 
office, edited copy, carried it to the 
press, corrected proofs and did a little 
writing myself. It was good experi- 
ence. After threatening to quit and 
go back to dishwashing (which was 
much more lucrative), I was raised to 
$15. But it was not the money which 
was most important. 

Here one kept up more carefully 
and intelligently with the daily press 
and the Negro weekly press. Here 
one was in the channel of contempor- 
ary thought and action. And here one 
learned something of the economics 
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of journalism. One met colored and 
white people who were making or 
were destined to make their mark. 

It was through my writings in The 
Messenger that my association came 
about with the Pittsburgh Courier. Mr. 
Ira F. Lewis, who is now president of 
this paper, saw my writings, liked 
them and offered to let me write a 
weekly column. That was back in the 
autumn of 1924, and I have been do- 
ing it ever since with the exception 
of a brief period in 1932. A year 
later (1925) I was sent on the road 
for eight months, visiting a city or 
town every day except Sunday, writ- 
ing about the social, economic and 
political conditions of Negroes, se- 
curing agents to sell the paper and 
meeting the outstanding Negroes in 
every one of the 200 places I visited, 
mainly in the South. 

This gave much needed _back- 
ground because my knowledge of the 
so-called Negro problem had up to 
then been gleaned from books, maga- 
zines and newspapers since I was born 
and reared in the North. I really had 
very little contact with Negroes until 
1920, and had never been South un- 
til I went on this long assignment. 
However, I learned more about that 
section than most people who had 
spent their lives there, and this was 
valuable background for a career in 
Negro journalism. 

Through this experience I was en- 
abled in 1928, upon the demise of 
The Messenger, to go to Chicago to 
work for W. B. Ziff, now well-known 
author and publisher, who was for- 
eign advertising representative of 
practically all of the Negro news- 
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papers. My job was to edit a maga- 
zine insert, similar to This Week or 
The American Weekly, which was 
used in a great number of the colored 
weeklies. Previously I had broken 
into The New Masses, The Nation, 
The American Mercury, El Sol of 
Mexico City and had pieces reprinted 
in English, Austrian and South Afri- 
can newspapers. 

I mention all of this because I wish 
to emphasize the value of getting in 
on the ground floor regardless of 
salary, doing a good job, making 
contacts and constantly keeping 
abreast of contemporary news and 
thought. In short, learning the know- 
how essential to success in the field. 
A good journalist, either reporter or 
commentator, must know the people 
and conditions he is writing about, so 
that he will have background against 
which to write the news authori- 
tatively. This enhances the prestige 
of his paper and, of course, of him- 
self. It was in this way that I got the 
opportunity to go to West Africa as 
special correspondent for the New 
York Evening Post in 1931, writing 
on conditions of forced labor in Li- 
beria; to do publicity and investiga- 
tion for the NAACP, and to cover 
the great labor organization drive in 
1937, which carried me to 40 indus- 
trial centers, and taught me much 
about labor and its problems. 

Can this be done today, you ask? 
I think so. The Negro newspapers 
are sounder business enterprises to- 
day than ever before, and while, like 
the white dailies and weeklies, they 
are having their difficulties keeping in 
the black because of high costs of pro- 
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duction, there is a greater demand 
than ever for them, as indicated by 
circulation figures. 

In order to meet the demands of 
an increasingly enlightened public, 
more and more young men and 
women are needed. But the compe- 
tition for the admittedly limited num- 
ber of jobs makes it imperative that 
this field be approached by people 
who are eager to enter it because they 
like it and are willing to make them- 
selves versatile. There are many satis- 
factions in newspaper work, and 
more than any other field it can lead 
to greater opportunities because of 
the experience and contacts one 
makes. 

Negro newspaper publishers are 
bringing out better papers all of the 
time and naturally there are employ- 
ees who are incapable of measuring 
up to these improved standards. The 
Negro reporter, editorial writer, fea- 
ture writer and columnist must be 
able to measure up to the best in the 
field of journalism because there is 
practically no difference between the 
educational quotient of Negro and 
white newspaper readers. That they 
are doing so is evidenced by the in- 
creasing employment of Negro fe- 
porters on some of the leading daily 
newspapers in the country such as the 
New York Times, the New York 
Herald Tribune, the Chicago Sun, the 
Chicago Herald-Examiner, the New 
York Post and many others, even in 
the South. This was very unusual 
twenty years ago when one could 
easily count on the fingers of one 


hand the Negro newsmen so em- 
ployed. 

It is easy now for a Negro jour- 
nalist who has something to say and 
knows how to say it to ‘‘crack’’ some 
of the most widely circulated and in- 
fluential periodicals in the land. In 
short, it is no longer necessary for 
a competent Negro journalist to think 
solely in terms of the Negro press, 
important as it is. There is scarcely 
a periodical in the country, even in 
the South, which has not carried ar- 
ticles by colored journalists. After 
all, these editors, whether white or 
colored, are out to sell papers, and if 
the work of a reporter or feature 
writer will increase sales, they will 
buy it and are more willing than ever 
to give him a steady job. 

Since intelligent, energetic and 
alert young Negroes are more and 
more getting rid of their inferiority 
complexes because of color and pre- 
paring themselves for the fields they 
plan to enter, there is going to be less 
and less difficulty in increasing the 
range of opportunities. Then, too, 
their chances will be helped by the 
increasing open-mindedness of white 
editors and publishers, and the grow- 
ing willingness of the larger white 
public to read and accept what Ne- 
groes write. Indeed, the designation 
“Negro” in the days to come is going 
to have less and less significance. 

There is always more room at the 
top than at the bottom for young 
people who are capable, ambitious 
and energetic, and there always will 
be. 
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MY ETERNAL 
DEBT TO 


By Sophie Tucker 


HEN I WAS trying out for 

my first legitimate show, the 

Ziegfeld Follies of 1909, in 
Atlantic City, I was terribly lonely 
and afraid of failure. I found help 
from a very unexpected source. 

As I sat all alone in my dressing 
room-one day, feeling very blue, I 
heard the maid of one of the stars 
humming cheerfully in the next room. 

Maybe I could talk to her, I 
thought. “Do you mind if I come 
in?”’ I asked timidly. ‘I don’t know 
anyone here.” 

Mollie Elkins turned and smiled. 
She was a light colored girl in her 
middle twenties, of medium height, 
buxom, with full lips and a smile so 
wise and friendly it cheered me. Un- 
expectedly, I found myself unbur- 
dening my troubles: that I had left 
an established niche in burlesque to 
try the legitimate stage; that my small 
son was dependent upon me for sup- 
port; that I knew I would flop. 

When I had finished, Mollie gath- 


SOPHIE TUCKER is the popular en- 
tertainer, sometimes known as the “‘Orig- 
inal Red Hot Mama.” 
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Noted singer tells 
how a Negro maid helped 
her climb to glory 


Condensed from Pageant 


ered me in her arms. “Listen, Patsy,” 
she said gently. “In almost every 
show I've known some youngster 
was the forgotten Patsy. She usually 
ended up by stealing the show. You'll 
be that Patsy tonight; I feel it in my 
bones. I'll be praying for you. And 
remember, when Mollie prays, every- 
thing comes out all right.” 

When I came off the stage that 
night, there were tears in her eyes. 
“You stole the show, Patsy, just like 
I said.’ I was blubbering so I could 
only nod. 

Our show, a definite hit, moved to 
New York. Constant wrangling be- 
tween Nora Bayes, the star, and 
Ziegfeld, resulted in Nora’s walking 
out. Eva Tanguay, the ‘“‘I-don't- 
care”’ girl, replaced her. At rehearsal, 
she heard me sing my specialty, The 
Jungle Song. The next day I was 
fired. 

I had no means of support and 
gradually, everything I had of value 
went to the pawnshop. Worst of all, 
worry had constricted my vocal 
chords. When I tried to sing, @ 
hoarse whisper came out. 
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I was on the verge of nervous col- 
lapse. It was Mollie who would not 
let me give up. She had “adopted” 
me that opening night, and I was 
her charge. 

When finally I was offered the 
chance to sing at a benefit, I kept 
thinking I must justify her faith. That 
very night I landed a New York job, 
at $35. All thanks to Mollie! 

When I was offered $500 a week, 
five years later, I could finally afford 
to take Mollie and her wise advice on 
the road with me. 

It was Mollie who convinced me 
that it was better to be in the public 
eye than to be proud; I cut my price 
during the depression years and was 
more than rewarded when theatres 
could once again afford to pay well. 
It was Mollie, too, who saved me 
from many a misstep in my personal 
life; I wish I had listened to her more 
often! She was even a mother to my 
son and a daughter to my parents in 
those long periods when show busi- 
ness kept me abroad. 

We were playing a return date in 
San Francisco in 1922, when I first 
noticed something was wrong with 
Mollie. I could see it was hard for 
her to walk. Her doctor's diagnosis, 
she said, was water on the knee, and 
she made light of it. 

But one day I came upon her cling- 
ing to the banister and when we con- 


sulted a bone specialist, he told us it 
was tumor of the knee. 

Though she must have realized she 
would be practically invalided for the 
rest of her life, she didn’t utter a 
word of complaint. Before she re- 
tired, she insisted upon finding a 
maid to replace her, and trained 
Emma so well that she is still with 
me. 

We corresponded constantly for 
the next eight years and via the mails 
she guided my career. 

Though her leg grew steadily 
worse, whenever I played New York 
she'd come down to the theatre to 
visit with me—until she was hospi- 
talized—to check on how well the 
maid was taking care of her charge. 
To the very last day, she put my 
career and my plans first. 

On that last day as I stepped into 
her hospital room, I could see that 
she was sinking. I could not hold 
back the tears as I cradled her in my 
arms. She still tried to console me. 
“Don’t cry, Patsy,” she whispered. 
“Keep on wowing them! Don't let 
anything keep you down.” She was 
gone. 

Though 17 years have passed since 
she died, I still find myself looking 
toward the wings for her approval as 
I leave the stage. I’m still putting 
my numbers across for Mollie. 


Copyright, Pageant (September, 1948) 
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San Francisco interracial church stirs its congregation 
to genuine brotherhood 


Church 
ot 


Condensed from Time 


NE DAY four years ago, Dr. 
Howard Thurman, dean of the 
chapel and professor of Chris- 

tian theology at Washington, D.C.’s 
Howard University, got an unusually 
challenging letter. It was an invita- 
tion to help start an interracial, inter- 
denominational church in San Fran- 
cisco. There was no assurance that 
the colored people would take to the 
idea, or that white San Franciscans 
would approve. The pay would be 
negligible. Before long, Thurman 
had left Howard, where he had been 
twelve years, and was on his way to 
the Church for the Fellowship of All 
Peoples. 


In San Francisco this summer some 
250 men and women crowded into 
Fellowship Church’s rented meeting 
hall. Half were white, more than a 
third were Negro, the rest Chinese, 
Japanese and Filipinos. Their re- 
ligious backgrounds were also multi- 
colored: Baptists, Quakers, Presby- 
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terians, Roman Catholics, Jews, Epis- 
copalians and many who claimed no 
church at all. The service was divided 
into two parts—half an hour of medi- 
tation, then 40 minutes of preaching 
and hymns. 

Broad-chested Pastor Thurman 
spoke quietly in his rich baritone. 
“There is in each of us an innermost 
center,” he began. “When we are 
concerned with our business and the 
details of living, this is difficult to 
discover . . . During these half 
hours together, let us enter into this 
experience and quiet .. .” 

- The silence seemed vibrant. From 
the street outside came the occasional 
voices of pedestrians. A cable car 
clanged at the corner. An air com- 
pressor muttered in the distance. A 
plane growled overhead. When the 
half hour was over, newcomers 
moved into empty seats for the second 
part of the service. Said one of them: 
“It was the strangest thing, the quiet 
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when I came in. 
into a cathedral.” 

The church’s first congregation 
numbered a scant 25 souls and was 
located in a section crammed with 
Negro war workers. Thurman per- 
suaded them to move. ‘Until we be- 
came strong enough to have a char- 
acter of our own, I thought we'd 
better get out of the atmosphere,” he 
explains. The last thing he wanted 
was for the experiment to develop a 
settlement-house aura or become “a 
dumping ground for do-gooders who 
would get an uplift once a week by 
coming into the Negro community 
and helping a struggling interracial 
activity. I wanted people to come 
because of the contribution it makes 
to their lives.” 

During its first two years, Fellow- 
ship Church was sustained by an an- 
nual grant of $3,600 from the Board 
of ‘National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church (Northern). Now one- 
third of its $19,000 yearly budget is 
contributed by the congregation, the 
rest by friends and 185 “national 
associates” (who include such kindly 
lights as Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Harper Sibley, president of the 
United Council of Church Women). 
In addition to his white Co-Pastor 
Robert Meyners, Thurman is assisted - 
by a Nisei Methodist who preaches 
once a month. 

Last winter, Thurman feels, the ex- 
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periment really came of age. With 
some misgivings he had gone to serve 
as visiting lecturer in philosophy and 
religion at the University of Iowa. 
When he returned he found that the 
congregation had stopped calling it 
“Fellowship Church” or church” 
and had begun to call it “our church.” 
Says he: “Now comes the temptation 
to say, ‘We have a very nice atmos- 
phere here—let’s freeze 

Busy Dr. Thurman works night 
and day to keep it thawed out. He 
spends half his time in counseling, 
has conducted ten seven-week study 
groups during the past four years— 
mostly on mysticism as a dynamic 
source of action. 

“Our hardest job,’ he says, “has 
been to keep our church from becom: 
ing a social whip. The radicals bear 
down, saying we are not in there 
fighting . Others want us to become 
an organization, a placement bureau, 
a mission that gets people jobs and 
gives away shoes.” Thurman recently 
approved the decision of a member 
not to wear his Wallace button while 
welcoming people to church. “We 
are a religious group,” he insists. “I 
is important that we give strength to 
people working on interracial prob 
lems, but the interracial character 0 
our own group is becoming the least 
significant part of it... We have 
remained a church.” 4 

Copyright, Time (July 26, 1948) 
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How hooded terrorists forced a stalwart white gym teacher out of a small Georgia town. 


XS 


\ war 


By Betty Bowland 


HERE HAD been no warning. 

My first thought, when I saw the 

sudden burst of light against our 
bedroom window, was of the school- 
house up the road. 

I flung up the shade—and it was 
like raising the curtain on an ugly, 
sickening, unbelievable scene. For it 
was not the schoolhouse on fire. The 
flaming glare that turned night into 
day was a fiery cross, blazing angrily 
on my own front yard—the sinister 
warning of the Georgia Ku Klux 
Klan. 

It was the same weird, spectacular 
threat that had struck fear into the 
strongest hearts and sent brave men 
running for their lives. It was burn- 
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WE FOUGHT 
THE 
KU KLUX 
KLAN 


Condensed from True Experiences 


ing now outside our window, label- 
ling us—my husband and me—as 
undesirable in the eyes of the KKK! 

Transfixed, I watched those 
eighteen terrifying figures, draped in 
white hoods and capes, as they 
hovered near the flaming cross. I 
wanted to feel the comforting 
strength of my husband’s arms 
around me, But Walt was not home. 
As athletic coach for the Lakeview 
School, he had accompanied his 
basketball team to an out-of-town 
game.~ I thought of calling for help 
from the elderly couple in whose 
home we lived. But they could have 
done nothing. This fanatical, hooded 
mob had chosen a perfect time to 
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strike. I was alone and defenseless. 

Because I knew I had right on my 
side, I was suddenly too angry to be 
afraid. In one blazing moment, I 
forgot that I was shy little Bertha 
Singleton, one of the most timid girls 
back in my home town of Rockmart, 
Georgia. I forgot the nausea which 
accompanied the joyous knowledge 
that Walt’s and my first baby was ex- 
pected in six months. I only knew 
that I was mad. Mad and ashamed 
that this could happen in the U.S.A., 
in the year of 1948. 

I rushed out, too angry to think 
about the raw January night or to re- 
member a coat. I stumbled over the 
hard ground toward those eerie, 
ghostlike demons, not caring what 
happened to me. ‘Cold wind hit 
against my face and fanned the leap- 
ing flames higher and brighter. My 
temper was blazing higher and hotter 
than this disgusting display. 

“You yellow cowards!” I screamed 
in a voice that I hardly recognized as 
my own. 

A second later, I was standing by 
the cross. The worst thing I could do 
was to fling their cowardly threat 
right into their faces. Heat from the 
flaming paper sacks wound around 
the crude wooden cross lashed at my 
face. It had burned too near the 
ground for me to pick it up. I kicked 
down that fiery symbol and shouted a 
dare at the mob to harm me. : 

Breathlessly, I waited. There was a 
rustling of capes as the men foved 
closer together. I could hear ‘them 
whispering. A moment later they 
left. I looked at the smoldering 
rubble. I stamped out the flames vi- 
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ciously, as if each burning ember 
were a Klansman. Then I went back 
to our room. There was nothing to do 
but wait for Walt. 

I had lived all my twenty-five years 
in Georgia, and I guess I'd heard of 
the Ku Klux Klan as far back as I can 
remember. My folks had never had 
any trouble with the KKK. We just 
left it alone. You never know who 
belongs, and it is safer not to mention 
it at all. 

I thought about those cowards to- 
fight. Unmasked, they might turn 
out to be the people down the street, 
the person we sit next to in church, 
the grocer, the butcher, anybody. 
Before, our family had ignored it. But 
now it had struck at my husband and 
me. We had been given the fiery 
warning that meant to leave town—or 
else. 

It had struck because my husband 
has real American spirit in his veins. 
He has it whether he is living in his 
native Paducah, Kentucky, or in 
Georgia. During the war, he served 
with the Marine Corps to preserve 
it. In peace, he tried to teach it. Be- 
sides being coach at Lakeview, a 
small town just seven miles over the 
border from Chattanooga, he was 
assistant principal, history and geog- 
raphy teacher. In his history classes 
he preached democracy and taught 
his students that the KKK, with its 
secret and terrorizing methods, was 
not a democratic institution. 

Walt knew that the fathers of some 
of his students belonged to the 
“Lodge,” as they sometimes call the 
KKK in Georgia. He even suspected 
that some members of the school 
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board were Klansmen. 

The first warning we'd had that 
trouble was brewing occurred on the 
previous afternoon. 

“Had a little trouble after basket- 
ball practice,” Walt said when he 
came home. I knew he was tense by 
the way he slammed the door and 
tossed his jacket across the bed. He 
gave me a quick kiss on the cheek 
and tried to laugh away the nervous- 
ness. ‘Nothing really to what hap- 
pened, but the why has me puzzled.” 

After practice, Walt explained, 
he'd asked four of the boys to stay 
and sweep up the gymnasium. And, 
as boys sometimes do, they tried to 
get out of it by running away. Walt 
lit out after them and insisted they 
sweep the gym. Just then a man 
whom Walt had never seen before 
appeared and told my husband he 
had no right to make the boys do 
janitor work. 

“I informed the fellow—he was as 
big as I—that I was in charge and 
had the right to tell my boys to sweep 
up any time I chose,” he said. ‘Then 
this stranger called me a dirty name.” 
Walt rubbed the knuckles of his right 
hand. ‘‘Well, you know me. Without 
thinking, I clipped him one.” 

I sat-down on the bed beside him. 
Walt is so good and kind. It hurt me 
to see the look of worry in his keen 
brown eyes, eyes that were usually 
full of laughter and tenderness. ‘You 
were right, honey,” I said. “He got 
what he deserved.” 

“I know,” Walt said, “but I can’t 
understand it. Who was he? Why 
did he come there as if he was look- 
ing for a fight? If I had known him, 
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or had had some dealings with him 
before, it might make sense.” 

Some of Walt’s questions were an- 
swered after dinner. The police came 
with a warrant charging him with 
striking a minor—the stranger at the 
school gym turned out to be a nine- 
teen-year-old college student. I 
watched Walt go, walking with those 
officers as casually as if they were 
just going out to the car for a chat. 
I couldn’t help thinking how much 
more handsome Walt was, with his 
little clipped mustache and neat dark 
hair. And how much bigger he was, 
too, standing six feet tall and carry- 
ing 220 pounds of muscle. 

“Don’t worry,” he called to me. 
“Tl be back. This is all ridiculous.” 

And sure enough, a few hours later 
Walt was released. The charges had 
been dropped. All day long, though, 
I had worried. Had there been some- 
thing else behind it? 

I looked out the bedroom window 
again. There was no sign now of the 
burning cross. It was hard to make 
myself believe this whole sickening 
spectacle hadn’t been a nightmare. 
But my scuffed, scorched shoes were 
a grim reminder. 

At last Walt came home, unaware 
of what had happened. He listened, 
tight-lipped, as I told him. Then he 
jumped up and reached for the 
phone. ‘I’m going to call the sheriff 
and ask for protection.” I waited 
tensely as he talked to the sheriff, 
his voice unexcited and direct. There 
was a moment of silence, and then 
Walt said quietly, “Yes. Yes, I see.” 
He slammed down the receiver, and 
there was a fighting glint in his eyes. 
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“I just can’t believe it,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘Is Georgia still in the Union, 
or what?” 

I couldn’t believe it either when 
Walt repeated what the sheriff had 
said. He had merely informed Walt 
that he should conduct himself in 
such a way that the KKK wouldn't 
appear in front of his house! 

We sat there, close together, for a 
long time that night, each of us sure 
only of one another. We both knew 
the seriousness of that burned cross, 
and the same questions were in both 
our minds. Should we leave peace- 
fully, allowing ourselves to be dic- 
tated to by men who wouldn’t even 
come out into the open? Or should 
we fight it out—two alone, against 
one of the most evil and most power- 
ful organizations in the South? 

“Maybe, for the baby’s sake, we 
should leave,” Walt said softly. 
“What do you say, Bert?” 

I knew that running away was no 
solution. Not for Walt. Not for me. 
And especially not for our unborn 
child. If all parents gave ground to 
what they knew was wrong, what 
ground would be free for our child, 
or any child, in the years to come? 
I thought of my family and Walt’s 
family, who for generations back 
had fought for freedom. What would 
they think of us if we ran? There 
was only one answer to Walt’s ques- 
tion. It was the answer that he, in 
his heart, wanted to hear and the one 
I wanted to shout so loud that every 
member of the Ku Klux Klan in the 
nation would hear! 

“Let's stick it out here,’’ I said. 

His answer was a firm, hard kiss 
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that said more than words ever could, 
Then he released me, and I could see 
the stubborn set to his strong jaw. 
But there was a flicker of eagerness 
in his eyes, too. At twenty-seven, 
Walt was capable of enjoying a good 
fight when he knew he was in the 
right. 

“We'll continue living just as we 
have,” he said. “I’m going ahead 
with my teaching, and I'll keep right 
on talking against the Klan. I don't 
know what they'll do next, but we'll 
be prepared. Sugar, do you know 
how to handle a gun?” 

I nodded yes. I was glad my 
brothers had bought me a BB gua 
when I was a little girl of ten, and 
that I'd finally learned to shoot a .22 
rifle so well that I could knock a can 
off a stump in our back yard almost 
as accurately as my brothers. 

“That's my Bert,” Walt said 
“We're going to see this through 
even if we have to shoot it out.” 

After we turned off the light and 
went to bed, it seemed like hours be- 
fore I fell asleep. I listened to Walt's 
easy breathing and stared at the still 
darkness outside our . window, 0 
soothing after the ghastly glare of 
that torch five hours before. ‘As | 
tossed sleeplessly, I kept telling my- 
self that it was impossible for me, of 
all people, to be in this situation. 

I could picture myself carrying : 
shotgun around as I did my house: 
work! It was absurd. Up to now, | 
had lived as quiet and sheltered a life 
as any small-town Southern girl. 

When Walt came home from 
school the day after the KKK’s dis 
gusting demonstration on our laws, 
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he was loaded down with three shot- 
guns, an automatic rifte, a revolver, 


and a plentiful supply of ammuni- . 


tion. 

That night he had to go back to the 
school gym. I sat outside in the sha- 
dows, the automatic rifle across my 
lap. It was cold, but I didn’t mind. 
From where I sat, hidden, I could 
see the entire length of road that 
stretched from our house up the hill 
to the school. My pulse pounded 
uatil Walt took the final step into 
the lighted school. And again, as he 
walked back to the house, I sat mo- 
tionless, my eyes straining to pene- 
trate the darkness, my senses alerted 
for any unusual movement along the 
way. I sat there, rifle in hand, every 
night that Walt was away. That 


vigilance was the most nerve-racking 


part of our fight with the Klan. 

On the surface, everything was the 
same in the days that followed. But 
underneath there was a seething dif- 
ference. It was as cloaked and dis- 
guised as the Klansmen, but it was 
there. 

There was the obvious avoidance 
of any discussion of the KKK. Peo- 
ple who were not members of the 
Klan were afraid to voice their opin- 
ions. They didn’t want to be. marked, 
like us, by the Klan! Even the burn- 
ing of the cross was not mentioned 
to the newspapers, yet everyone in 
Lakeview knew about it. We had 
not reported the story because we 
didn’t want to worry my parents and 
Walt’s if it could possibly be avoided. 

By day, the townspeople were 
friendly and pleasant to us, in a 
strained sort of way. At night, when 
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Walt was home, an endless proces- 


sion of cars drove past our house, not 


honking or stopping, just letting us 
know that the KKK had its eyes on 
us. Our telephone rang incessantly, 
relaying anonymous threats. I kept 
up my nocturnal guard, my heart full 
of dread and fear for Walt. We got 
madder at our own helplessness and 
at the inaction of the anti-Klan peo- 
le. 
: Then the Klan went into action 
again. John Burks, the principal of 
Walt’s school and the only person 
who had openly defended us, received 
a call from the Klan: “Get Bowland 
out of town, or he will be tarred and 
feathered! And then you will be run 
out of town the same way!” 

My first wave of fear upon hearing 
this gave way to excitement. Gradual- 
ly the full impact of this last barbaric . 
threat spread over me. Here, at last, 


_was our chance! If there were another 


open demonstration, we might be able 
to discover, positively, who some of 
the Klansmen were. You can’t fight 
a band of anonymous men who strike 
terror and then run. But you can 
fight one man, or eighteen, if you 
are sure of their identity. It was a 
risk—both Walt and I knew how 
great a risk—but this was a challenge 
to which we could look forward 
eagerly. . 

“If we can just egg them on to an- 
other attack,’” Walt said enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘“we may win yet!” 

Instead of curbing his denounce- 
ments of the Ku Klux Klan in his 
classes, Walt heatedly increased them. 
After a basketball tournament in 
Chattanooga, Walt talked over the 
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radio. For fifteen minutes he stood 
there, in the midst of a tense crowd 
dotted with Klansmen, and shouted 
against the KKK. He repeated his 
beliefs in this nation’s government 
and his stand for the four freedoms. 
And he appealed to the people of 
Georgia and Tennessee to take action 
against the Klan. 

Neither of us knew who tipped the 
newspapers off. But somehow they 
heard about our trouble, and Lake- 
view was overrun with reporters and 
photographers representing the wire 
services and papers in surrounding 
towns. The story of the burning 
cross was carried by newspapers all 
over the hemisphere. 

Telegrams and letters of praise for 
our stand against the Klan began 
coming in from all over the country. 
We heard Walter Winchell and 
Drew Pearson on the radio telling 
millions of people about us. And 
we took heart, knowing that the 
world outside of Lakeview was on 
our side. They could help us—if 
only we could expose these disguised 
terrorists ! 

But the Ku Klux Klan, in the midst 
of world publicity, was too cowardly 


to strike again. The Klan, in sections - 


where its foothold is as strong as in 
Georgia, has more than one way of 
getting what it wants. If terror fails, 
there are still underhanded legal 
means at its disposal. 

We found that out when we 
learned that the local school board 


had recommended to the county board 
that Walt be suspended! Grounds? 
Not that he had talked out against the 
Klan. No, but because he was an 
incompetent coach! And only a few 
months before, Walt had been cited 
as one of the best coaches in north 
Georgia. 

We had no defense against this 
biased official action. When Walt 
was suspended, our only recourse was 
to move to his home town in Ken- 
tucky. We left Lakeview, but we 
weren't running. Our heads were 
high and our faith unbroken. Always 
we can remember that we didn’t run 
for cover in the face of cowards but 
stood our ground without flinching. 

As I write this, I realize that we 
have sacrificed a lot for what we know 
is right and democratic. I have been 
uprooted from the only part of the 
country that I know. My first baby 
will be born miles away from my own 
people and the section that I love. 
Walt’s career as a teacher has been 
interrupted, and there is no job in 
sight. 

I am wondering now about Lake- 
view. Will those other citizens who 
were anti-Klan speak out? Or will 
our stand be forgotten, so that the 
terrorizing secrecy of disguised men 
may grow stronger? In the years to 
come, will other teachers who are 
against the Ku Klux Klan be dis- 
missed for “incompetence”? I hope 
not. I pray not. 


Copyright, True Experience 
(August, 1948) 
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By Milton Mayer 


EN YEARS ago—and more— 

I was denouncing the Soviet 

government before a Negro au- 
dience in Dubuque. I thought I was 
doing very nicely on the subject of 
“red fascism,” and the audience was 
sympathetic. And then the next 
speaker rose, a distinguished Negro 
singer. ‘My friends,” he said, “when 
I stepped up to register at the Hotel 
Julien here this morning, I was told 
the hotel was full. But the man be- 
hind me got a room, and you all 
know why. It was because he was a 
man. I’ve been in the Soviet Union. 
I've been in the hotels there, the res- 
taurants, the schools, and the hos- 
pitals. In the Soviet Union I’m a 


. man. In Dubuque I'm a nigger,” 


When the Negro singer finished 
speaking, the chairman of the meet- 
ing asked me if I had anything 
further to say. I hadn't. I got to my 
feet and looked at the audience. They 
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Is Soviet Race Equality 
Worth The Price? 


The virtues of- capitalism versus communism from the point of view of the Negro 


looked at me, and on all their faces 
was their terrible question. I felt, at 
the moment, that the question of the 
whole world was mine to answer. I 
had no answer. I tried to collect my 
thoughts. I had no thoughts. 

My mouth opened, but nothing 
came out. I had nothing to say. I 
had sense enough to shut it again. 
Each silent moment that passed re- 
peated the question, and repeated it 
louder. The audience didn’t stir. It 
sat there; I stood there. It sits there 
still; I stand here still. I have noth- 
ing to say. Let me try to say it now. 

The Declaration of Independence 
proclaims it self-evident—se/f-evi- 
dent, mind you, with no need of 
proof—that all men are created equal. 
And with certain inalienable rights, 
among them life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. If the Decla- 
ration of Independence is a fraud, 
this country is a fraud. 

The signers of the Declaration 
must have meant that Negroes are 
not men. And that is, in effect, what 
the Negro singer was saying in 
Dubuque. In Dubuque they were 
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niggers; in the Soviet Union they 
were men. 

But were they men in the Soviet 
Union? No, neither whites nor Ne- 
groes were men there, not if being a 
man meant to be endowed with cer- 
tain inalienable rights. In the Soviet 
Union all men were without rights. 
But they were equally without rights. 
That is the heart of the difference. In 
Dubuque the Negroes, legally free, 
were slaves; in Moscow, legally 
slaves, they were equal with the 
whites. 

But this thinking of mine was— 
and is—the thinking of a white man. 
I don’t need equality; freedom is 
enough for me. But the Negro, need- 
ing equality, will never be satisfied 
with freedom. Equality comes first, 
to him, just as it does in the Declara- 
tion. He will prize freedom above 
equality when he has equality, and 
not before. 

The Soviet Union outlawed racial 
bigotry among a people who compare, 
at the level of spiritual, intellectual, 
and material development, with the 
red-necks who vote for Talmadge, 
Bilbo, Rankin, and Long. Even vio- 
lent enemies of the Soviets admit 
that this outlawry has been made to 
stick, though of course the evils keep 
creeping back in. But the historical 
case is indisputable. Laws against 
overt acts of bigotry will not root out 
~bigotry itself, but their educational 

effects are undeniable. Only a mad 
partisan would say that Soviet youth 
and Nazi youth, subject to contrary 
laws, have grown up with the same 
prejudices in their hearts. The Soviet 
experience is the answer to those who 
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oppose FEPC as useless. It may be 
inadequate, or secondary, but it is 
useful. 

But the Soviet regime was working 
with, and on, a people who had 
known a thousand years of slavery. 
The task, in this grim sense, was 
easier there. As Plato observed long 
ago, dictatorship, whether for good 
or evil purposes, is more effective than 
democracy. If we want democracy, 
and we do, we have to settle for in- 
effectiveness. Law has, and, let us 
hope, always will have less effective- 
ness in a tradition of freedom than 
it has in a tradition of slavery. 

And the Soviets, in illegalizing 
racial bigotry, legalized religious big- 
otry against the Orthodox Church 
and political and economic bigotry 
against the nobility and the kulaks. 
The Trotskyites, who substituted one 
set of bigotries for another, could, 
not have been especially surprised 
when the Stalinists added Trotskyites 
to the nobility and the kulaks. 

The struggle here in America is the 
struggle for the inalienable rights of 
equal men. As we would not be 
equally slaves, so we would not be 
unequally free. The Negro, strug- 
gling in America for equality, must 
struggle in the Soviet Union for 
freedom. His situation, then, in 
Soviet Union, would be no better, es- 
sentially, than it is here. It would be 
worse, for, in the anarchic confusion 
that we call democracy, he has some 
small opportunity to struggle; under 
tyranny, he is a dead man as soon as 
he opens his mouth. 

True, he is a man there; but a 
dead man. His choice .is indeed an 
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unhappy one; it is between being a 
dead man and a live nigger. His 
lack of enthusiasm in defending his 
status as a live nigger is understand- 
able, but his lack of enthusiasm for 
being a dead man is equally under- 
standable. He has got to throw his 
energies into the struggle—which 
still goes on here—for the equality 
of freedom and the freedom of 
equality. 

He has got, moreover, to sympa- 


thize with the white man who stands 
on the platform in Dubuque unable 
to answer his question. The Negro’s 
dilemma is political, economic, and 
social. It is a trivial dilemma com- 
pared with the white man’s, for the 
white man’s is moral. The Negro is 
scourged by the white man for being 
black, but the white man is scourged 
by God for being immoral. And 


God’s hand is the heavier. 


The Price of Fame 

A NEGRO YOUTH was about to be sentenced by a judge for 
robbery. He was the son of a famous educator and the judge had 
been shocked by his criminal tendencies. The sombre jurist addressed 
the defendant: “Your father was a great man. I read his autobiog- 
raphy and it was inspiring, indeed. You have disgraced his ‘memory. 
I wonder if you even remember him!” 

“Sure, I remember him,” the prisoner replied. “Every time I 
went to him for help or counsel, he’d wave me aside and complain, 
‘Don’t bother me. Can’t you see I'm busy working on my book?’ 
Well, he finished his book—and here I am.” 
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Silence can be eloquent in winning 
the battle for Negro rights 


THE NEGRO 


By Daniel A. Lord 


SUGGEST that the worst possible 

way to solve the Negro “problem” 

is to do a lot of talking about it. 
The defenders of Negroes grow furi- 
ous at the stupidity of detractors; the 
detractors grow furious at the bad 
taste and indiscretion of the defend- 
ers. Everybody throws rocks which 
hit the most innocent bystander, the 
Negro himself. 

I really came to know Negroes a 
long time ago. My good friend Fa- 
ther Bill Markoe invited me to help 
with a show St. Elizabeth's parish in 
St. Louis was rehearsing. The acts 
were excellent, and the show needed 
-only threading together. 

After the second rehearsal, as I 
watched the marvelous cast start 
home, I said to Father Markoe. ‘Do 
you know, when I was working with 
them tonight, it suddenly dawned on 
me that I hadn’t once thought of 
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them as Negroes. They were’ just 
darn good singers and dancers and 
mighty nice people.” 


Father Markoe grinned and patted - 


me on the shoulder. ‘Boy,’ he said, 
with something like affection in his 
voice, ‘you've arrived.” 

I thought about that on my way 
home. And later I lay awake think- 
ing more. In retrospect I patched 
together my precious experiences with 
the colored. I had met them as most 
whites do, solely as menials. They 
had served my meals in restaurants 
and blacked my shoes and carried my 
bags on Pullmans. I had seen them 
on streetcars heading off for the only 
sort of jobs they were allowed to take, 
jobs in ditches, on construction gangs, 
in cellars and kitchens. I had watched 
colored comedians, their mouths 
painted in exaggerated caricature of 
laughter, slaphappy of foot, “‘yea- 
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man”’-ing it all. But I had never 
been close enough to see what a Ne- 
gro really looked like or to come to 
know something about his personal 
life. 

Some weeks after the close of our 
triumphant show (does a Negro ever 
turn in a poor stage performance?) I 
was invited to lecture to a colored 
club. I went willingly enough, and 
came away staggering. I had met 
lawyers and their wives, doctors and 
their wives, the Episcopalian minister 
with his daughter home after her 
junior year at Wellesley college. (She 
was living in a campus dormitory. I 
thought of Catholic colleges that 
would have been appalled had she 
asked to enter even as a day student.) 
I met bankers and insurance men, the 
professor of English in the local nor- 
mal school, teachers, government em- 
ployees, the rank and file of good, 
sound, middle-class humanity, the 
kind of people I had always known 
among whites, my own kind, people 
I have since come to recognize (white 
or colored) as the rock foundation 
of our civilization. 

They had listened with sympathetic 
understanding and asked the most in- 
telligent questions ever put to me by 
an audience. Then I was invited to 
dinner. I went. None of your cabins; 
none of your Catfish row. It was a 
house very like my mother’s; beauti- 
fully clean and carefully furnished. 
It was one of a long avenue of simi- 
lar houses in the colored residential 
district, a part of town that whites 
hardly know exists. The dinner was 
correctly served. The conversation 


* was cultured, interesting, alive to cur- 
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rent events, aware of books. plays, 
music and the other arts. 

Thousands of Negro families live 
just like that, but few whites even 
guess that they exist. Too often the 
white person forms his opinion from 
the bootblack, garbage man, sewer 
cleaner, the handy man. Whites have 
cepresentatives in those trades too. 
How would they like it if they were 
judged on the basis of their humblest, 
least clean, and most menial represen- 
tatives? Catholics once were judged 
that way. To a Bostonian Back Bayer 
all Catholics were cooks, maids, po- 
licemen (not that I don’t admire 
cops), cabbies, section hands on rail- 
roads, and bartenders. The Back Bay- 
ers learned with time. 

The Sodality’s (charity fellowship) 
central office decided it might be an 
interesting experiment to stop talking 
about the “Negro question” and pre- 
tend it wasn’t a question at all. That 
was in 1931. 

The state laws of Missouri demand 
separate (Jim Crow to you) schools 
for Negroes. The Catholic schools, 
obedient to the implications of the 
law, followed suit. What about col- 
ored students in our Summer Schools 
of Catholic Action? In those days 
we offered an accredited course affili- 
ated to St. Louis university. The 
classes were to be held ir. beautiful 
Webster and Fontbonne colleges for 
girls. Neither school admitted Ne- 
groes. 

We decided to say nothing about 
possible difficulties; we just went 
ahead. A score of colored students 
applied and were accepted. They 
came to all the classes, took part in 
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the parties, ate in the cafeterias with 
the whites, and were actually regis- 
tered as students of St. Louis univer- 
sity, a decade and a half before the 
university finally defied custom and 
the state laws and admitted Negroes 
to its student bodies. No one in our 
summer schools or elsewhere so much 
as blinked an eye. 

I could go back a bit. In the pre- 
vious year we had held our two 
National Sodality conventions for 
parishes and schools in the largest 
and finest hotels in Chicago’s Loop. 
What about colored? The joint agree- 
ment of Chicago hotel managers 
barred Negroes from the facilities of 
the Loop hotels. Yet we had Negro 
delegates. We said nothing. We 
just held our conventions. To them 
came a pleasant gathering of Negro 


Sodalists. No one raised the slight- 
est objection. No one lifted a bar- 
ring hand. 


To the eternal credit of the Sodal- 
ists, when at the conclusion of the 
parish convention a vote was taken 
to find out who in the eyes of the 
delegates had made the most impor- 
tant contribution to the success of the 
convention, the vote by a large ma- 
jority was for a colored parish So- 
dalist, Mrs. Franklin of St. Eliza- 
beth’s. 

Some years later, as we finished a 
Chicago summer school in another 
- Loop hotel, a CIO convention came 
flooding into the place, overlapping 
us by hours. The lobby was in a 
ferment. Men were standing on boxes 
haranguing their fellows. Others were 
threatening helpless bellhops. Fists 
threshed the air, and hot words ig- 
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nited the torch of anger. 

“What's all the row?” I asked a 
passing bellboy. 

“Some commies are raising the 
They're demanding that the 
colored come into the convention, and 
the hotel doesn’t know what to do.” 

We had had pleasant, well-man- 
nered, intelligent Negroes at our 
summer school all week. They had 
come to our classes and attended our 
parties and taken prizes in our ama- 
teur night. They had caused no one 
the slightest trouble, and there had 
been no arguments. When the leftists 
felt they had to start an -argument 
and pose a problem, trouble followed. 

One year we went south for a big 
Sodality meeting. It was deep South, 
and Negro and white Catholics were 
separated by wide barriers. “What 
about the colored coming?” I was 
asked. The question was important 
because we were meeting in one of 
the South’s finest girls’ colleges. 
“Let's not talk about it,” I suggested. 
“We'll just invite Sodalists and see 
what happens.” 

About a dozen came, boys and 
girls. No one objected. They ate in 
the college dining hall. They danced 
at the musical games. They were a 
delightful part of all social programs. 
They were intelligent members of our 
classes. In this fashionable Catholic 
girls’ college they were accepted and 
welcomed. No student left because 
they were there. 

Some years later we returned. This 
time there was a long preliminary 
discussion. Should Negroes be in- 
vited ?, Where would they eat? How 
about separate facilities? “Can't we 
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do as we did before?” I pleaded. I 
was overruled. It was decided to 
limit the numbers, to provide a sepa- 
rate small lunchroom, and to ask them 
not to attend social affairs. Not a 
Negro came—nor would I had I been 


lo.” Negro. 

1an- big problem for the Negro is 
Our § the white. Instead of reaching sim- 
had ple conclusions and acting on them 
Our § she white persists in fussin’ and fight- 
Ma-§ in’ and discussin’. The simple facts 
One § are: Negroes are human beings. Ne- 
‘me groes fall into as many grades of 
ists 


seciety as do whites — and for the 
same reasons: education, home and 
family, income, degree of culture, re- 
ligion, personal abilities and attain- 
ments. To lump all in a single class 
is as silly as to lump together bank 
presidents and street sweepers, old 
families and newly arrived immi- 
grants from the more backward Bal- 
kans, professors and bus boys, Holly- 
wood stars and gangsters, your parish 
priest and a Skid-row panhandler. 
One college graduate happens to 
know a Negro Doctor of Philosophy 
in social sciences who is doing re- 
search in population trends of Bronze- 
ville; a high-school student was 
pushed in the ribs by a half-drunk 
colored illiterate just up from the 
cornfields and transferred to the smel- 
lier part of the local packing house; 
this woman has served with refined 
colored women on a Red Cross com- 
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mittee; that woman never spoke to 
a Negro woman who was above the 
level of a scullery maid. And yet all 
plunge into fierce arguments over 
what all Negroes are like. 

The wise man treats his fellow 
men as individuals. He finds minds 
that match his. He recognizes ac- 
complishments by whomsoever per- 
formed. He knows that in all races 
and peoples there are good and bad, 
saints and criminals, learned and il- 
literate, wise and foolish, brave and 
cowardly, refined and loudmouthed, 
gentlemen and boors. He doesn’t 
judge a whole race or people on the 
basis of their lowest specimens. 

With experience you learn that a 
lot of talking usually means a lot of 
confusion. A lot of discussing of 
any problem only makes the prob- 
lem more acute. You solve a problem 
by handling the problem, not by yap- 
ping about it. 

There is a “Negro question” largely 
because so many whites yell so many 
confusing answers and so few bother 
to listen. If we treat the colored as 
we treat any other human being, we 
have supplied the one sensible an- 
swer. 

Talk almost not at all about the 
“Negro problem.” Act toward the 
Negro as you would act toward any 
human being, any citizen of the U. S., 
any child of God. 


Copyright, Queen’s Work (May, 1948) 
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Lovely brownskin girl is top star of Arab movies 


Greta Garbo 
Of The Arab World 


By Roi Ottley 


BEAUTIFUL brownskin girl, 

Tahia Koriem, who according 

to American definition would 
be called a Negro, is the idol of the 
Arab motion picture audiences. This 
extraordinary actress, popularly 
known as ‘‘Karioka,”’ bears a striking 
resemblance to Lena Horne, except 
that Tahia is a shade darker with 
heavier Negroid features. Neverthe- 
less, she is often called the ‘Greta 
Garbo of the Arab World’’—being 
the glittering star of the Misr Studios, 
the largest film company in Egypt. 
Beyond doubt, she would be a sensa- 
tion on either side of the Jim Crow 
fence in the United States. 

The Egyptian actress broke away 
from Moslem traditions to make a 
career for herself in the theatre. Actu- 
ally she began as a ritual dancer. But 
to all appearances her career has been 
profitable: soaps, perfumes, bathing 
suits and powders are named in her 
honor. Street urchins run behind her 
seeking autographs. On the streets 
she is recognized at first glance. In 
her top-floor apartment, with a view 


ROI OTTLEY is author of New World 
A-Coming and a new book, Black Odyssey, 
to be published this month. 
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of the romantic pyramids, she main- 
tains all the trappings of a top-flight 
actress. She lives in a well-uphol- 
stered apartment house, a_ stone's 
throw from fashionable Opera 
Square. It is furnished in mahogany 
with green accessories. Her butler, 
called Boab, is a tall, handsome 
Sudanese. Her maid-secretary, Pina, 
is a chic French girl. Her houseboy, 
Mohammed, is a full-blooded Nu- 
bian. Besides she owns two dogs 
called ‘‘Whiskey”’ and “Jeep.” 
Tahia Koriem was born in Cairo 
in 1920, of Arabian-Egyptian parents 
who lived much in Europe, which 
perhaps explains her extraordinary 
freedom as a Moslem girl. She was 
educated in the best manner of upper- 
class girls in this part of the world, 
attending the snooty Bon Pasteur 
French School for Girls. Here she 
studied dancing, dramatics and lan- 
guages. Today she reads and writes 
English, Arabic, French and Turkish, 
and a smattering of German and 
Spanish. This facility with languages 
has made her exceedingly popular 
with the foreign smart set living in” 
Egypt.. She was especially popular 
with Americans. They showered her 
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with gifts of all sorts. At least one 
American general was among her ad- 
mirers, so much so that in a court case 
Tahia was able to boast: “I can get a 
jeep any time I want one.” 

Tahia is a typical Arab. Like every- 
one in this part of the world, she 
knew little about Negroes in the 
United States. That Negroes form a 
large and important segment of the 
United States and are discriminated 
against, were facts completely un- 
known to her—until she met Joe 
Louis! He visited the Middle East 
during the war, in his tour of enter- 
taining U. S. troops. While there, he 
met the Arab screen star and gave her 
the lowdown on how Negroes are 
treated in the United States, adding 
that in all likelihood if she visited 
the country she too would be the vic- 
tim of color prejudice. This vital 
knowledge explains why, when Tahia 
was Offered a film contract by 20th 
Century-Fox, she turned it down un- 
less she would be identified as a 
“colored person.” This never came 
to pass, as the film executives wanted 
her to “‘pass’’ as a white person. 

How bewildered the Arabs are 
about color, was illustrated for me in 
a different quarter. One afternoon 
while I sat in the lounge of the Hotel 
Normandy in Beirut, a smart hostelry 
facing the Mediterranean, the hotel 
manager came over and asked me if I 
really was an ‘‘American.’”’ I assured 
him I was and a resident of New 
York. The man turned to my com- 
panion, Richard Paul, a white corres- 
pondent, and asked him the same 
question. The white American told 
him that he too was from New York. 
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The Arab manager was obviously be- 
wildered. 

“If you both come from New 
York,” he said, “how is it that one is 
white and one is black?” Finally he 
asked what language do the blacks 
in America speak. We told him they 
spoke English only. He was by now 
completely bewildered. But he was a 
bit shocked when I told him—after 
appraising his own dark skin and 
heavy features—that he too might be 
regarded as a Negro if he lived in the 
United States! 

Tahia regards herself as a colored 
person—but not a Negro, though 
every Arab undoubtedly feels a kin- 
ship to blacks. This attitude was ex- 
plained to me by Abdel Halim 
Ghamrawy, editor of Cairo’s power- 
ful “Al-Misri’” newspaper, who in- 
cidentally is a dead-ringer for C. C. 
Spaulding of North Carolina Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. I 
asked him point-blank whether Arabs 
regard themselves as white or colored. 
“If you see a white Arab today, it’s 
because Napoleon and his armies in- 
vaded us and his troops married the 
ladies. These are their descendants. 
We are in Africa, which can only 
mean that we are a colored people. 
Yes, most certainly we are a colored 
race!” 

There is indeed no fetish in the 
Middle East about anthropology, 
though there seems a natural compul- 
sion to learn about America’s race 
problem: The Egyptian newspapers 
often carry news about the develop- 
ments of race relations in the United 
States. For instance, the influential 
daily, ‘“‘Al-Misri,” organ of the 
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powerful Wafd Party, gave front 
page space to a report of American 
Negroes being ‘‘denied’’ representa- 
tion on the American delegation to 
the San Francisco conference during 
the war. The newspaper's corre- 
spondent estimated that “‘one million 
Negro servicemen are fighting and 
dying in the cause of the United Na- 
tions, victory, freedom and equality 
of all peoples regardless of race, creed 
or color.” He reported enthusiasti- 
cally the Negro’s intention to press 
for the “inclusion of a world bill of 
rights in the proposed world charter.” 

Screen star Tahia’s racial attitudes, 
characteristically Arab, allowed her 
to associate with whites without awk- 
wardness or strain. One, a Texas cap- 
tain, whom I met at her home, had 
proposed marriage. This would be 
easy enough in Cairo—though I won- 
dered what reception the brownskin 
bride would have received in Dallas. 
Actually, Arabs have no feelings 
about marriage to whites, except per- 
haps on religious grounds. Certainly 
no racial barriers obtain. King 
Farouk’s father settled the matter for 
himself by marrying three wives: a 
Turk, an Arab, both Moslems, and an 
Italian Roman Catholic. Nahas Pasha, 
leader of the Wafd Party, is married 
to a gentle English woman, but few 
men are more violently anti-British. 
His influence with the Arabs was not 
~affected one iota by his marriage to a 
white woman. 

But Americans attempted to intro- 
duce their primitive racial equation: 
American officers tried to persuade 
the beautiful Tahia not to be seen 
with Negro escorts, but she was 
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quick to say in retort: “You forget 
I'm colored too!’ Officially, however, 
Americans were doing a job of selling 
the Arabs the idea that Americans 
are halo-wearing people, racially 
speaking. State Department publicity 
told the Arab everyone in the United 
States was happy. There was no Ne- 
gro problem, no lynchings, no racial 
discrimination, no segregation, and 
certainly no poverty. Now, Ameri- 
cans don’t say it that way exactly— 
actually, they merely omit to mention 
such unpleasant facts. 

The background to Middle East 
racial attitudes is this: To begin with, 
neatly every Arab is a Moslem—and 
the Moslem religion never allowed 
slavery for a Moslem. Once a slave, 
white, black or brown, embraced the 
faith he was automatically a free per- 
son. Today the breakdown is ac. 
cording to religion—Christian, Jew 
and Moslem—with all colors over- 
lapping all three religious groups. For 
example, ‘Egyptian’ is an overall 
term applied to the people who live 
in Egypt, in the same manner ‘Amet- 
ican” is a term that covers various 
races, religions and peoples. Actually, 
Egypt is a mad melange of races, re- 
ligions and peoples—black, brown 
and white—belonging to the three 
religious groups: Christian, Jew and 
Moslem. 

Thus the rise of the brownskin 
Tahia as a famous screen star, coinci- 
dental with the beginnings of the 
infant film industry’ in Egypt, is reflec- 
tive of the absence of racial distinc: 
tions among Arabs. Until now, the 
Arabs have had the formidable task 
of beating down insinuations of white 
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Europeans that the Arabs are an in- 
ferior people because of their color. 
So the film industry obviously plays 
an important function. Thus, in Arab 
pictures, a point is made of showing 
Arabs as big financiers, doctors, en- 
gineers, scientists, editors, lawyers 
and empire builders. Every race is 
represented in their productions 
naturally and in a dignified manner. 
The stories are told in good taste and 
on a high moral level, with nobility 
and villainy distributed evenly 
among the race$ involved. 

Tahia Koriem is the star of the 
Misr Film Studios, whose lot is situ- 
ated within the shadows of the pyra- 
mids. This was the first Arab film 


undertaking. It was launched back 
in 1925, making newsreels exclu- 
sively. But eventually, under the na- 
tional and racial pressures, it de- 


veloped into a project to carry on an 
educational, albeit propaganda, pro- 
gram among the Arabic-speaking 
peoples, and full-lengh pictures were 
added. Hosni Nagrib, general man- 
ager of Misr Studios, explains that the 
company sought to lift the standards 
of Arab life and develop ambition, 
initiative and self-confidence in his 
people by exhibiting films which 
show Arabs—white, brown and black 
—engaged in all the skills and pro- 
fessions of the modern world. But 
today it has largely become an instru- 
ment for nationalist propaganda. 
The Arab Hollywood occupies two 
hundred acres of land, containing all 
the paraphernalia of a modern film 
industry, and resembles American 
motion picture studios except that the 
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plant is on a modest scale. The ideal 
weather for film making—there never 
is rain—allows shooting all year 
round. The equipment is modern, 
mainly German-made, but since the 
war much needs replacement. The 
Misr Film Studios have a permanent 
acting company of two hundred, ex- 
cluding extras, with Tahia as the prin- 
cipal star. To provide a reservoir of 
trained people, the company sent a 
number of talented young Arabs to 
France, Italy and Germany before 
the war to study., These youngsters 
proved to be a good investment, for 
today the Arabs do not have to import 
white people, or people who are out 
of sympathy with their objectives. 
This group of technical people are 
made up of browns, blacks and 
whites. 

To grasp the full meaning of the 
current emergence of the Arab world, 
such projects as the film industry and 
the elevation of an Arab girl as a na- 
tional idol must be understood. Actu- 
ally, it is evidence of resurgent na- 
tionalism—which may prove a good 
or evil. Anyway, the film industry is 
one of the chief instruments for cre- 
ating a uniform sentiment among 
Arabs. For the Arab leaders are 
acutely aware of their new power in 
the modern world—that is, they 
straddle the greatest oil producing 
area in the world. Their horizons 
have broadened perceptibly. Even 
Tahia Koriem’s decision not to “pass” 
as a white person, and definitely iden- 
tify herself as a colored person, is 
illustrative of a trend in the Arab 
world today. 
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Lifetime of savings went 
to purchase liberty 

for many slaves 

in pre-Civil War era 


HOW 
“OLAVES 
BOUGHT 
THETA OWN 


FREEDOM 


By Mark Harris 


. in the early days of the 
19th Century, lovesick students 

at the University of North Caro- 
lina who courted neighboring Dixie 
belles found romance a cheap item. 
For the tidy sum of 25 cents they 
could buy an original love lyric to 
send to their favorite lady. Author of 
the lyrics was a Negro slave, George 
Horton, who did a thriving business 
with his love poems among the Caro- 
lina students. 

Eventually the money George Hor- 
ton earned bought his way to free- 
dom. For with the 25-cents pieces 
Horton was able to publish a book of 
serious poetry, The Hope Of Liberty, 


MARK HARRIS is the author of a 
novel, Trumpet To The World, and asso- 
ciate editor of NEGRO DicEstT. 
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and purchase his freedom papers wit! 
the royalties. 

Horton was one of many slave 
who in pre-Civil War days workei 
and sacrificed to buy their own fret 
dom despite almost impossible odd: 
The purchase price then was abou 
$450 on the average, a lot of mone 
in those days as well as now. A mut 
had to start saving his money earl 
He had to save it in secret, for th 
master owned the slave and _ there 
fore all the slave’s possessions. 

Lunsford Lane, a North Carolin 
slave, began to save as a child. He 
sold a basket of peaches for thitt 
cents, his first income, and then some 
marbles for sixty cents. At night, 
the risk of a whipping, he stole awaj 
to chop wood which he sold for: 
quarter a load. 
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When he had $20 he realized he 
was going places, and so, “laboring at 
the dead of night after the long weary 
day’s toil for my master, I found I 
had collected one hundred dollars. 
This sum I kept hid, first in one 
place, then in another .. .” 

Lane ran errands for Raleigh mer- 
chants and for members of the state 
legislature, and at a later time in his 
life, with his father, he discovered a 
method to improve tobacco. At long 
last he raised the $1,000 necessary to 
purchase his freedom. He went 
North, made a good deal more by 
lecturing on the lot of the Negro 
slave, and in time purchased his wife 
and family. 

How Negroes fought for their 
freedom—not only with guns and 
by flight in the night—but with the 
dollar bill is an epic story of the vic- 
tory over “‘legal’’ obstacles placed in 
their way; of triumph in the face of 
impossible odds; of the triumph of 
slave over master despite the fact that 
the master had tradition and state law 
on his side. 

Fortunately for Lunsford Lane his 
master was somewhat more benevo- 
lent than most. Many masters, after 
receiving the fee agreed upon, re- 
fused to sign the manumission papers. 
The Negro had no rights, and there- 
fore no way to enforce the contract. 
One slave is known to have purchased 
his freedom three times—but never to 
have received it. 

A good many Southern gentlemen 
were shrewd enough to stick to their 
bargains, for they knew that a slave 
who saw the possibility of winning 
his freedom was a noticeably poor 
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hand when working for nothing. 

Besides, a smart slaveholder could 
make good money by selling a slave 
to himself. Alexander Hays, who 
cost his master $300, bought his own 
freedom for $550 plus interest. (By 
what unholy impudence interest was 
computed in a matter of this sort is 
not clear.) Hays paid for his free- 
dom with money earned by his wife, 
a free woman who ran a private 
school. 

Most slaves earned money at hard 
labor, but there were a few excep- 
tions. The famed Denmark Vesey, 
who led a later revolt of slaves, 
bought his freedom in 1800_ with 
money he had won in a lottery; Ar- 
mistead Wilson, a blacksmith, bor- 
rowed the money, offering himself as 
collateral, and later repaid it with 
money he earned at his trade; Alvin 
Coffey went to California with the 
permission of his master, mined gold 
valued at $7,000, and bought free- 
dom for himself and his family. 

Skilled workers—shoemakers, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, draymen, cooks, 
letter-writers, artists and masons— 
stood a better chance of earning their 
freedom than field-hands did. Many 
who bought their freedom later be- 
came important leaders among the 
Negro people. One such was Peter 
George Morgan, who worked as a 
carpenter and shoemaker, bought 
himself and his family for $3,000, 
and was a member of the Virginia 
legislature from 1869 to 1872. 

Likewise, a slave who dwelled in 
or near a city had an advantage over 
the rural worker, for not only did the 
city offer various means of earning 
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extra money, but there a person could 
make contact with whites or free Ne- 
grtoes who would purchase slaves and 
give them immediate freedom. Thus 
one could eliminate the risk of deal- 
ing with a slaveholder who could 
breach the verbal contract at any 
time. 

The purchase of slaves by men 
who detested slavery was common. 
As a rule, the transaction was accom- 
plished in this way: the slave gave 
the intermediary the money he had 
saved, the intermediary contacted the 
master and bought the slave and im- 
mediately issued manumission papers. 
Men known as James May and “Mr. 
Friedman,” both white, performed 
many such transactions. 

In many instances free Negroes 
acted as intermediaries or benefac- 
tors; Jane Minor, a Negro woman, 
once bought a Negro mother and five 
children for $1,500 and gave them 
their freedom on the spot. John 
Barry Meachum, an ex-slave, bought 
and freed twenty slaves in addition 
to members of his own family. 

Out of this practice has risen the 
libel that Negroes themselves held 

“slaves and approved of slavery, but 
this has been disproved. What hap- 
pened was this: : 

In 1806 Virginia passed a law 
prohibiting ffee Negroes from manu- 
mitting—freeing—slaves, and in or- 
der to evade the law Negroes insti- 


tuted the only truly benevolent slav- 


ery that ever existed. They did not 
officially free their slaves, but treated 
them as equals, allowing them to 
come and go as they pleased and, in 
general, providing them with the sort 


of treatments slaves had never be. 
fore experienced. Historian Cartet 
G. Woodson states: “The majority 
of Negro slave-owners were such 
from the point of view of philan- 
thropy.”” 

In Charleston, South Carolina, to 
cite one example, Richard Holloway 
and Charles Benford neatly evaded 
state law: Benford, prohibited from 
purchasing or otherwise gaining his 
own freedom, gave Holloway a sum 
of money with which to buy Ben. 
ford. The two of them then became 
active church workers and labored 
as partners for years, although, tech- 
nically, Benford was Holloway’s 
slave. Virginia clamped down on 
this sort of thing in 1832 when it 
passed a law making it illegal for one 
Negro to own another. 

Few reliable statistics are available 
on the number of slaves who bought 
their way to freedom. But an 1835 
survey of Cincinnati revealed that 
1,129 slaves lived there, of whom 
476 purchased their own freedom at 
a per capita cost of $452.77. About 
250 Philadelphians are known to 
have done the same, and at least 281 
Negroes bought their freedom and 
settled in the two counties of Mary- 
land where such records exist. 

So the practice was common, and 
what it all added up to was one split- 
ting headache for the powers-that- 
were in those states and territories 
which were hanging on grimly to the 
institution of slavery. A South 
Carolina plantation owner vividly de- 
scribed the fear of his class. He 
wrote: 

“We look upon the existence of 
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free blacks among us as the greatest 
and most deplorable evil. Our slaves, 
when they look around them and see 
persons of their own color enjoying 
a comparative degree of freedom and 
assuming privileges beyond their con- 
dition, naturally become dissatisfied 
with their lot until the feverish rest- 
lessness of this disposition foments 
itself into insurrection and the black 
flood of long retained spleen breaks 
down every principle of duty and 
obedience . . .” 

It was in the spirit of this fear 
that many states passed harsh restric- 
tive legislation, some states prevent- 
ing the manumission of slaves with- 
out legislative approval, others for- 
bidding the importation of slaves for 
the purpose of freeing them; Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Maryland and the Ter- 
titory of New Mexico flatly forbid 
manumission. 

But the laws flopped. 

For thing, slave-holders 
wanted no part of a slave once he 
became too old to work, and they 
found it profitable to dump into the 
lap of society seventy-year-old human 
machines which were too old to pro- 
duce at a profit. 

Further, with the rise of industrial- 
ism, factory owners looked upon ex- 
slaves as a good source of labor. 
Meanwhile most legislatures passed 


hat- laws ordering free Negroes to leave 
the state, but this merely effected an 
the @ interchange of free-Negro popula- 
tion; so laws were passed forbidding 
de- J free Negroes to enter a state. Now 
He && they could neither come, go nor re- 
of 
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main, and this preposterous situation 
embarrassed legislators and got them 
into hot water with their constitu- 
ents. Ridiculous and unenforceable 
laws became dead letters. 

Meanwhile, too, the free Negro 
menaced the slave community and 
inspired slaves to seek their own free- 
dom with renewed energy. To com- 
bat this, Mississippi tried to curb the 
earning power of Negroes by pro- 
hibiting them from owning cotton; 
Louisiana prohibited Negroes from 
working on Sunday after discovering 
that slaves worked on their day off 
for pay, generally showing more effi- 
ciency on that one day than on all the 
other days of the week combined. 

Nine other states prohibited Ne- 
groes from hiring out on their own 
time. 

But these efforts were little more 
than frail fingers in the dike, for the 
flood of freedom sentiment increased 
until, by the time of the outbreak of 
the Civil War, it threatened to wash 
away the dike itself. 

The state of New Jersey, in an 
edict designed to curtail free-Negro 
immigration, termed the ex-slaves ‘an 
idle, slothful people, very often a 
charge to the place where they are.” 

The accusation was a false one. 
Negroes worked hard, sometimes a 
lifetime, to earn the price of a set of 
manumission papers. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars ($215,522.04 by 
Cincinnati ex-slaves alone) were in- 
vested in freedom by people who be- 
gan with only two assets—courage 
and a hatred of slavery. 
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HE COST of buying a wife in Nigeria has gone up from 

£10 to more than £50—and American films are to blame. 
That’s the report of the Rev. Peter Moore, missionary priest, who 
arrived in New York recently from the African colony. 

Inflation in the price of a mate has been brought about by 
Hollywood's implantation of the idea that love can be all-impor- 
tant in choice of a husband. Before Nigerian women found out 
about that angle, according to Father Moore, the only thing that 
mattered was the size of the sum the prospective groom offered 
the femme’s father. 

Since the advent of Clark Gable, Lana Turner, et al., the gals 
are demanding a voice in selection of their mates, Father Moore 
said. Mere coin paid to their fathers is no longer the sole. factor 
—until it gets into the big money (£50 to £70) category, when 
apparently love is overruled by the gal’s old man. 

Variety 
= 


O SPARE the rod in Tanganyika will only spoil the native. 
That was the gist of an argument presented to the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council by J. E. S. Lamb, British governor 
of the territory. Challenged to defend his admission that corporal 
punishment is still both legal and common, Lamb explained: The 
standard of living is so low that jail holds no terror for the 

native convict; he still lives better there than at home. 
Newsweek 


MISSIONARY just back from Africa has given a new 
insight into primitive language. Among the natives with 
whom he lived, he reports, the word for heaven is “Bingo.” 
2 This Week 
* * 


N AMERICAN traveler tells of driving a motor-car into 
a remote desert stretch in Central Africa, and there encoun- 
tering people who never before had seen any such contrivance. 
On one occasion while being entertained with great formality 
by a local chief, he heard a loud clatter outside the tent in which 
he was resting, indicating that something was happening to his 
car. Rushing to investigate, he found the chief in the seat hold- 
ing the steering wheel as he had seen his visitor hold it. When 
the car failed to respond to his commands to go, he had ordered 
his men to beat it with sticks. 
Pick-Up 
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She makes common sense 
anthropology attractive 
to the bobby-sox crowd 


The 
Blonde 
Myth 
Buster 


By Jules Archer 


Condensed from Progressive 


EEN-AGERS groaned when it 

was announced in the high 

school auditorium that an an- 
thropologist from the Bureau for In- 
ter-Cultural Education was about to 
address them. But the groans quickly 
changed to low whistles. The anthro- 
pologist turned out to be a tall, stun- 
ning blonde—half-Grable, half-Hut- 
ton. 

Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels turned a 
dazzling grin on the kids. “The sci- 
ence of anthropology,” she told them, 
“is the science of mari—embracing 
woman.” She paused. There was a 
low ripple of amusement. Then it 
spread gradually until the auditorium 
rocked with delighted howls. 

“It’s the study of how man sprang 
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from the apes,” she followed up 
dryly. “Women sprang farther, and 
men have been trying to catch up ever 
since!” 

After that the kids were in her 
hands, wide open for the serious mes- 
sage Dr. Alpenfels kept under wraps 
until they were warmed up for it. 
Then she explained why anyone who 
hates or despises Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics, Nisei, Mexicans, or Hot- 
tentots is, scientifically speaking, a 
first-class boob. ~ 


It took the blonde anthropologist a 


‘long time to learn how to blow the 


dust off museum facts, slice up the big 
words, and serve them up to audiences 
in digestible spoonfuls. When she 
first began her crusade against preju- 
dice in America, using science as a 
spear, she found that she knew all the 
right answers—to the wrong ques- 
tions. 

Americans weren't interested in the 
differences between dolichocephalic 
and brachycephalic types. But over 
and over again they asked some 5C 
hard-boiled questions like “Why do 
races smell different from one an- 
other ?,”’ “Is it true that Negroes have 
fewer brains than whites?,”’ can 
you tell a Japanese from a Chinese?,” 
“If there’s no Jewish race, how can I 
always tell a Jew when I see one?,” 
“Isn't the white man superior to 
everybody else, judging by his cul- 
ture?” 

If you know the scientific answers 
to these questions which bother most 
Americans, you know more than Dr. 
Alpenfels did when they were first 
pelted at her. Undaunted, the lady 
anthropologist dug the answers out of 
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the Latin-embalmed research of the 
world’s scientists. Then she barn- 
stormed the country telling people 
what they wanted or needed to know. 
Some 50,000,000 Americans have 
already listened to her over the radio, 
in 178 high schools, 20 colleges, and 
key club groups in over 100 different 
cities. Even the DAR cocked re- 
spectful ears as she explained why 
Marion Anderson was their equal as 
a person as well as their superior as 
an artist. It speaks volumes for her 
tact that Dr. Alpenfels has already 
been invited to talk on race prejudicé 
by five church groups in the South. 
To the dismay of some narrow- 
minded citizens, she has proved to 
confused millions, by anthropological 
fact, that there are no superior races 
—merely superior individuals scat- 
tered among all races. That biologi- 


cally, there is no superiority or inferi- 


ority—merely difference. And that 
“man is the only animal that blushes, 
and the only one that needs to, for we 
alone persecute each other for our dif- 
ferences.” 

Prejudiced adults, as well as chil- 
dren, have been stunned to learn from 
Dr. Alpenfels that the Eskimos have 
the largest brains in proportion to 
body size, that the Japanese average 
larger brains than the white man. 
Their mouths have fallen open upon 
hearing that one of the most backward 
races in the world is the hairy Ainu 
“of northern Japan—descended from 
white stock. 

Bigotry got a jolt on the jaw when 
she explained that the ape is much 
closer to the white man than to the 
Negro, in pinkish skin, hair growth, 
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thin lips, thin nose, and small ears, 
And she revealed that while our white 
ancestors were painting their bodies 
blue in pagan worship, a great Negro 
university, famed throughout North 
Africa, Spain, and the Near East, 
flourished at Timbuctu on the “dark” 
continent. 

Answering ‘“‘Why do races smell 
different from one another?,”’ she has 
explained that races do not, but in- 
dividuals may. The extent and type 
of perspiration depends on the food 
you eat, the clothing you wear, the 
exercise you take, where you live, and, 
most important, your interest in soap 
and water. 

She cites the experiment of Dr. 
Hooton of Harvard who collected 
samples of perspiration and submitted 
them to blindfolded judges. The 
judges could not distinguish racial 
differences. To the Chinese judge, 
the most disagreeable odor was that 
of the white man. 

“Is it true that Negroes have fewer 
brains than whites?” No, says Dr. Al- 
penfels. Army I.Q. tests showed that, 
on the whole, Northern Negroes aver- 
aged higher marks than Southern 
whites. Differences are not due to 
race, but to unequal educational op- 
portunities in the two sections of the 
country. 

“How can you tell a Japanese from 
a Chinese?’ You can’t physiologi- 
cally. And to prove that it’s almost 
impossible to judge anything by phys- 
ical appearances, Dr. Alpenfels tells 
of an experiment with college stu- 
dents in California and Chicago. 

They were asked to pick out the 
faces most resembling the white race 
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from pictures of Japanese and Chi- 
nese. The students chose the Chinese 
(who were labeled as such), al- 
though all the Japanese whose pic- 
tures were used were selected because 
of known white mixture. 

“If there’s no Jewish race, how can 
I always tell a Jew when I see one?” 
You can’t. The so-called Jewish nose, 
for example, is shared by many Medi- 
terranean people—Greeks, Spaniards, 
Italians, Turks, Arabs, Berbers, etc. 
Jewish “traits” are not racial traits, 
but the habits and attitudes developed 
by a group of people—any group— 
which is discriminated against and 
forced to depend upon each other for 
social sustenance. 

And actually, the Jews belong to 
all three major races of the world. 
There are Chinese, African Negro, 
American Negro, and white Jews, 


just as there are Catholics and Prot- 
estants among these races. 

“Isn't the white man superior to 
everybody else, judging by his cul- 


ture?” He is—only if you consider 
the man who adapts an invention 
superior to the invention himself. 
The ‘white man’s civilization’”’ is, in 
reality, the product of discoveries 
made by all races—black, yellow, and 
white. 

“What is the Aryan race?” There 
isn’t any. The word ‘‘Aryan’’ refers 
only to a group of languages spoken 
by both European and Asiatic peoples. 
Herr Goebbels to the contrary, Ary- 
ans (those using the Aryan tongue) 
include adherents of the Jewish re- 
ligion, Italians, Spaniards, Greeks, 
Armenians and Indo-Iranians. 


“I have declared again and again,” © 
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wrote the originator of the term, Prof. 
Friedrich Muller, in 1883, “if I say 
Aryan, I mean neither blood nor 
bones nor hair nor skull; I mean 
simply those who speak an Aryan 
language. . . . To me a person who 
speaks of an Aryan race, Aryan blood, 
Aryan eyes and hair is a sinner.” 

“If white people are friendly with 
Negroes,”’ many timid souls query Dr. 
Alpenfels, “won't that lead to inter- 
marriage?” There has been no in- 
crease in intermarriage, statistics 
show, despite the greatly increased 
liberalization of relations between 
Negroes and whites in many strata of 
our society. 

“As we relieve fear and insecurity 
through improved economic condi- 
tions,’’ Dr. Alpenfels has explained, 
“we begin to remove the advantages 
the minority group might gain 
through intermarriage. As we pro- 
vide education, we bring a pride in 
race that is the right of all races.” 

She points out, parenthetically, that 
seven studies made on racial mixtures 
show that in each case the children 
are taller, more intelligent, and other- 
wise superior to their parents. The 
only place in the world where this has 
not proved true is in the United 
States, for the simple reason that our 
rigid social system penalizes such 
children through insufficient food, 
poor hygiene, inferior education, and 
lack of opportunity. 

“Isn't it true that a black child may 
result if one of two married partners 
has had a Negro ancestor, however 
remote?” This is flatly untrue, and 
based upon a misunderstanding of the 
Mendelian law. Dr. W. M. Krog- 
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man, president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Physical Anthropologists, 
states that by the fifth hybrid genera- 
tion, a child cannot be born with the 
dark color of its original Negro an- 
cestor. 

“Aren’t Negroes multiplying so 
rapidly that they will soon out-num- 
ber the whites?” Their birth rate is 
proportionately higher, but their 
death rate is equally higher. Although 
the total number of Negroes in the 
U. S. has increased, the total number 
of whites in the U. S.—owing largely 
to immigration—has increased more. 
The fact is that, 150 years ago, Ne- 
groes formed 19.3 per cent of the 
population. In 1940 they consti- 


tuted only 9.7 per cent or less than 
one in 10. 

No one knows better than Dr. Al- 
penfels that prejudices dié hard. In 


teaching one of her classes in anthro- 
pology, she checked student reactions 
over a period of five months and 
found that cold facts alone had 
changed only 8 per cent of opinions. 

“The emotional approach is just 
as important—or more—than facts 
alone,” she believes, “since prejudices 
which are based on distorted or un- 
true facts arouse emotional attitudes 
which can only be erased by counter- 
emotions.”’ It has been her experience 
that parents are inevitably responsible 
for the prejudices of children—par- 
ticularly maladjusted parents who 
seek a scapegoat for their own un- 
happiness. 

As part of the emotional solution, 
Dr. Alpenfels encourages the “getting 
together’ of all. races and religions as 
much as possible. The more people 
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know each other, the less willing they 
are to accept unscientific notions about 
each other, and the quicker prejudices 
will die for lack of fertile soil. 

Although the blonde anthropolo- 
gist has never once been heckled or 
sent a hate letter, she has had her ap- 
prehensive moments. Once, opening 
the question period following her 
talk, a precocious teen-age boy boldly 
demanded to know: “How old is the 
speaker?” 

Another time, a faculty chairman 
whose notes had become twisted, was 
puzzled by a biographical profile of 
Dr. Alpenfels which had her as hail- 
ing from Notre Dame. So he played 
it safe and introduced her to the audi- 
ence as ‘that noted dame.” 

Sometimes her smart appearance 
has had amusing consequences. Once, 
when she stepped off a train in a town 
at 10:00 p. m., a reception committe¢ 
of four ladies scanned the station 
for a dried-up, spectacled, shabbily- 
dressed female anthropologist, but 
saw only Dr. Alpenfels. 

“She didn’t come!” 
ladies said in chagrin. 

“Yes, I did,” Dr. Alpenfels contra- 
dicted cheerfully, as four mouths 
gaped. What was science coming to! 

Always tactful, Dr. Alpenfels 
nevertheless knows how to throw a 
well-timed punch where it counts. 
Once, after enthusiastically-re- 
ceived talk before a group of South- 
ern college girls in Maryland, she was 
asked to say a final word. 

“Well, I'd like to tell you what hap- 
pened to me on the Washington bus,” 
she complied. “I talked with a Negro 
girl during the trip. Finally she said 


one of the 
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to me, ‘Thank you for talking to me.’ 

“ ‘Why?’ I asked in. astonishment. 
Because there are so many people on 
this bus,’ she replied, ‘who will look 
down on you for it.’ I may forget a 
lot of things in my life, but never the 
young girl who thanked me merely 
for speaking to her.” 

And then Dr. Alpenfels sat down. 
You could have heard a southern ac- 
cent drop. 

The engaging, Denver-born wom- 
an scientist took her A.B. at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, her Ph. D. at 
the University of Chicago. She has 
been a volunteer social worker in 
Judge Ben Lindsey’s Denver juvenile 
court, a schoolteacher and Y.W.C.A. 
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camp worker. She took an anthro- 
pology course at the University of 
Washington to make up easy credits, 
and found herself fascinated into a 
career. 

So far no bigot has dared to red- 
bait Dr. Alpenfels, or scream a frantic 
“Un-American!” When one gets 
around to it, she’s ready for him. 

“By un-American,” she'll ask 


sweetly, you mean anti-Irish-Ne- 
gro- Jewish - Italian - French - Spanish- 
German-Swedish-English-Polish-Rus- 
sian - Hungarian - Bulgarian - Latvian- 
Chinese - Japanese - Dutch - Czech - Bel- 
gian-Rumanian-Indian ?” 


Copyright, The Progressive (August, 1948) 
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STRICTLY BUSINESS *% Doll hospital in Pittsburgh has been 
operated by the same Negro family for three generations since 
1867 . . . Former Liberian government adviser Hugh Macbeth heads 
project to ship bananas from Honduras to U. S. with recently 
purchased war surplus ship . . . New Akron company, called Roving 
Stevedores, Inc., sends its men anywhere at any time to do loading 
or unloading on a tonnage basis. They travel in special station 
wagons . . . Haitian Bazaar, opened by jewelry maker Winifred 
Mason, is thriving in New York's Greenwich Village selling Haiti's 
native craft to local folk and tourists... 


FLICKER TICKER * Burt Lancaster is doing a piece on Negroes 
for a magazine. One day he appeared on set of Universal's Criss- 
cross, wearing his glasses and carrying big book under arm. He 
encountered Shelly Winters, said seriously: 'Do you have any idea 
how many more Negroes die a year than whites because of their Jin 
Crow housing: conditions?’ The young actress mumbled a 'No' and 
Lancaster reeled off the exact statistic and walked on... Al- 
though screen rights to Kingsblood Royal were bought by Pioneer 
Pictures for $75,000, there is still some who doubt whether it will 
ever reach the screen. Both Howard Fast's, Freedom Road and the 
play On Whitman Avenue were announced for movie production with 
considerable fanfare but nothing's doing on either .. . Two top 
anti-bias films of 1947 netted profits of over $5,000,000 for 
producers. They were Crossfire and Gentleman's Agreement . 


SCHOOL DAYS *% Two Negro women are scheduled to become vet- 
erinarians—both of them firsts—next year. One is Jane Hinton, 
daughter of noted Harvard medical school professor Dr. William A. 
Hinton, who is taking course at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Other student of animal doctoring is Alfreda Johnson who goes 
to Tuskegee's school for would-be veterinarians . . . LaFrance 
Business College in Los Angeles has its first Negro teacher... 
Total of 24 college units recently met to form new inter-racial 
college fraternity, Beta Sigma Tau . . . New Oberlin College in- 
structor in mathematics is Dr. Wade A. Ellis, former Fisk teacher 
. Harvard University has a Negro lab aide who specializes in 
polishing ore specimens for microscopic examination... 
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GLOBAL GOSSIP * New all-Negro night club has opened in Am- 
sterdam, Holland. It's called the Copocabana and entertainers 
are mainly from West Indies . .. Gary Negro teacher, Nannie 
Foster, was an exchange instructor in London this past sum- 
mer .. . Recent venereal disease figures for GIs in Frankfurt, 
Germany, area showed 76 cases of gonorrhea among white sol- 
diers as compared to only two cases among Negroes . . . Chicagdé™ 
Negro girl, Antoinette Saunders, worked in Stockholm digging 
ditches as part of Quaker project to help rebuild Europe... 
Most successful Negro night spot in Paris is run by Moune, the 
singer who didn't do so well at Cafe Society during the postwar 
years. She's partners with a Chinese, gets a lot of trade from 
lesbians on the famed Left Bank . . . Pearl Primus is spending 
a year in Africa studying dancing on the Dark Continent... 


ww 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND ~% Louis Armstrong's new junket to 
Europe this Fall will last three months. . . King Cole set to join 
the parade across the Atlantic sometime after Christmas ... 


_Capitodl Records is setting a new race records department. 


has already made the move, calls its product the Ebony series... 
Duke Ellington planning to organize a small combo instead of his 
former big band. He also has a musical set for Broadway called 
Coal Black And The Seven Dwarfs... ° 


CRYSTAL BALL *% Air Corps, still without a Negro pilot who has 
flown in jets, will step up its integration program, will boost 
B. 0. Davis, Jr., to general if cold war gets any hotter. . . Paul 
Robeson may take to the concert stage again after the November 
elections . . . It will be William L. Dawson and A. Clayton Powell 
once again in the House this coming 8lst Congress . . . Don Barks- 
dale, who made the Olympic basketball squad, will hit the pro cir- 


cuit this winter now that he's had his fling at London. . . New 
. York may get a new Negro weekly to start the new year... A third 


major league baseball team will get a Negro player this Spring... 
Negro night spots will get a shot in the arm from increased pay and 
play rolls this winter... 
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New York hospital shows remarkable progress since 

becoming an interracial institution has 
-= 


Sydenham 
Cures 
The Cancer 


Or 
Prejudice 


By Harry G. Sandstrom 


SOMEWHAT melodramatic 
A eleventh-hour rescue recently 

that stayed the closing of the 
doors of New York’s Sydenham Hos- 
pital, brought nation-wide attention to 
this unique institution. A voluntary 
hospital, Sydenham had reached a fi- 
nancial impasse; unless a certain not 
inconsiderable sum were raised by 
midnight, the institution would have 
to close. It was past five p. m. and 
tle emergency fund was still thou- 
sands short of the required amount, 
when a New York businessman 
stepped before the frenzied board of 
directors and placed his check for 
$25,000 on the table. Samuel Ru- 
bin explained he had first heard of 
the hospital's plight only some hours 
before. His munificent gesture was 
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inspired, he said, by the fact that his 
son had been born in the hospital and 
on that very day some years* before. 

Yet, it is paradoxical that only be- 
cause of this little melodrama did the 
country at large learn of Sydenham 
Hospital, when what it has been do- 
ing since 1943 and what it has ac- 
complished in that time is drama of 
Shakespearean size meriting banner 
type on the nation’s front pages. 

Beginning in the latter part of 1943 
this hospital has made a reality of 
an ideal similar institutions have im- 
pressively carved on their cornerstones 
for the passerby to marvel at, but 
something they do not practice—the 
ideal expressed in the battered: 
“. . . without respect to race, calor or 
creed,” 
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For five years now at Sydenham, 
Negroes and whites and other races 
have intermingled as patients, nurses, 
doctors, administrators, trustees. And 
there has been no hitch, no friction; 
everything has worked as smoothly 
as a jeweled watch. Sydenham has 
dispensed medical care to all comers 
and has served as an object lesson in 
tolerance and interracial working-to- 
gether. Negroes and white can work 
together, can share alike, can live and 
have their being on an equal foot- 
ing—they are doing it every day at 
Sydenham! 

Sydenham is the country’s first in- 
terracial voluntary hospital. 

How much real danger there was 
of Sydenham having to close its doors 
forever when, a few hours before the 
fatal deadline, the magnanimous New 
York chemist stepped forth and 


peeled off a neat $25,000, we don't 


know. If contrived, it was innocent 
contrivance in a splendid cause. And 
contrived or not, it made, in news- 
paper talk, a good “'story’’ and Syden- 
ham leaped to national attention, 
where it should have been in the 
first place. 

Sydenham Hospital is located in 
Harlem, New York’s Negro section. 
There are more Negroes per square 
mile in Harlem than anywhere else 
in the world. Families are doubled 
up and tripled up in the dingy, old- 
law, disease-ridden tenements. The 
mortality rate is the largest in the 
city. 

All too conscious of this, Syden- 
ham, founded in 1892, decided in 
1943 to take a daring step that would 
permit it to serve this unhappy seg- 
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ment of the population to the fullest 
extent of its facilities—something it 
had not been doing up to that time. 
Sydenham decided to lift the barriers 
that theretofore excluded the Negro. 

Before 1943 there was no volun- 
tary hospital in the country which al- 
lowed a Negro physician on its medi- 
cal staff; none admitted a Negro 
patient to a private or semi-private 
room; a Negro had to accept whatever 
physician was given him; there were 
no Negro department heads, trustees 
or administrators in voluntary hospi- 
tals; none provided for the training 
of Negro doctors; no Negro doctor 
could send a patient to a voluntary 
hospital and continue to treat him 
there. 

With one fell swoop all this was 
changed in December, 1943, when 
Sydenham instituted its interracial 
program. Negroes and whites are 
now on the board and a ratio of one- 
third Negro, one-third white and one- 
third as they come prevails for nurses, 
the medical, administrative and tech- 
nical staffs, as well as for the allot- 
ment of patients to private and semi- 
private rooms. 

There was little doubt in the minds 
of the planners of the success of this 
progressive step; it somehow seemed 
foreordained. And lo, Sydenham’s 
interracial program has been a splen- 
did, shining success from the very be- 
gifning. 

There were a few, a very few, who 
gloomily foresaw the program evolv- 
ing into a Jim Crow set-up; that has 
most certainly not happened. The 
number of white patients has in- 
creased by about twenty-five percent. 
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One of those ‘Senator Claghorns”’ 
and his ilk would walk pop-eyed 
through the wards and other rooms of 
Sydenham. In the wards and semi- 
private rooms are Negro and white 
patients, Negro and white visitors, 
Negro and white doctors, nurses, de- 
partment heads, attendants; in the of- 
fices the races are also mixed. Dur- 
ing visiting hours one day I looked 
into a semi-private room. The white 
and Negro patients had exchanged 
visitors—a group of solicitous Ne- 
groes was fluttering around the white 
patient’s bed while the reverse was 
true at the other bed. 

Sydenham is a hard-working insti- 
tution. It averages 65,000 patient- 
days per year of which sixty per cent 
are ward cases. It maintains one of 


the city’s largest out-patient depart- 
ments, handling upwards of 35,000 


individual treatments a year. Its am- 
bulances make an average of 10,000 
calls a year while the emergency de- 
partment, second largest in the city, 
handles 36,000 cases annually. In- 
cidentally, sixty per cent of all this 
care is given free of charge. 

But along with this impressive rec- 
ord of medical service is another 
kind of service which is more intangi- 


ble, more spiritual and for which. 


numbers and percentages can’t be 
cited. You can readily count bodies 
cured, limbs healed, but you can’t too 
readily count hearts that have been 
Changed, minds that have been 
rid of the black blot of prejudice and 
bias. As Eddie Cantor, ‘chairman of 
the hospital’s fund-raising campaign, 
says: “Sydenham can very well be the 
one institution in America that will 
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dissolve the cancérous growth of ra- 
cial prejudice.” 

Recently at Sydenham a white phy- 
sician objected to having his white 
patient placed in a mixed ward. The 
patient herself insisted on being 
placed there and she was, which later 
shamed the doctor into a confession 
of bias. On another occasion, a white 
policeman had been shot by a Negro. 
The brothers of the wounded man 
swore to take revenge on all colored 
men, but so unselfishly and skillfully 
did the Negro doctors and nurses 
care for the sick man that the broth- 
ers had a change of heart and soon 
bec4me strong advocates of the inter- 
racial program. 

Two more incidents illustrate the 
working of the Sydenham plan. The 
father of a new-born white child be- 
came alarmed to find that the infant 
had serious digestive trouble and re- 
fused to continue with the Negro doc- 
tor. Persuaded that a change of doc- 
tors would be dangerous, he decided 
somewhat reluctantly to retain the 
original physician. When he found 
that this colored man of medicine 
did not leave the child’s bedside for 
thirty-six hours during a critical stage, 
he was won over. When the child 
recovered, it was a very humble fa- 
ther who carried it from the hospital. 

A white woman complained before 
a Negro patient that she was ashamed 
to find her husband in a mixed ward. 
The Negro, one of Harlem's most re- 
spected ministers, did not take of- 
fense; instead he arranged to have the 
man’s son, a soldier in the army, pay 
a visit to the hospital. When the boy 
arrived at his father’s side, the mother 
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repeated her complaints. In great em- 
barrassment, the son turned to the 
minister and apologized, explaining 


that he was in the army to break down - 


just such prejudice. The mother, an 
otherwise intelligent woman, soon 
saw the light and her eyes filled up 
at the thought of her own intolerance 
and prejudice. 

There is one white doctor to every 
850 of the white population, which 
is five times as many in proportion as 


there are Negro doctors, which is one - 


to every 4,400 of the Negro popula- 
tion of about 14,000,000. If any- 
thing, the Negro proportion should 
be larger; sickness and disease attack 
a greater proportion of the Negroes 
because of their generally unfavora- 
ble living conditions. Sydenham has 
devoted itself to the alleviation of this 
tremendous lack. Further, the con- 
siderable number of Negro doctors 
who have had their training at Syden- 
ham have the prestige of a fully ac- 
credited Grade A hospital behind 
them. 

The Sydenham policy is also an ef- 
ficient one in that it provides for the 


selection of personnel on the basis of | 


qualification and skill — and on no 
other. 

The Sydenham demonstration has 
been watched with great interest in 
medical circles throughout the coua- 
try. Its proven success has inspired a 
number of hospitals to admit Negro 
physicians, although Sydenham re- 
mains the nation’s only fully inter- 
racial voluntary hospital. These things 
take time—the barriers are old, heavy 
and encrusted with rust. But as the 
Sydenham success was inevitable, so 
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is the spread of this inspired concep- 
tion inevitable. 

Sydenham recently embarked on an 
ambitious, farseeing venture which 
calls for a new extension of hospital 
service. Planned is an enlarged insti- 
tution which will bring together the 
hospital, a research institute and an 
institute of community relations. The 
latter will explore the communi- 
ty’s health and related social prob- 
lems, with both improved care and 
prevention in mind. It will find 
out, for example, why some people 
fear a hospital and refuse to avail 
themselves of its aid; it will then take 
steps to overcome these fears. It will 
find out what illnesses are more preva- 
lent, explore the relation between 
social factors and the incidence of 
illness. 

It is appropriate that Sydenham do 
this; it has pioneered in attacking the 
barriers barring comprehensive, inter- 
racial medical care; now it is blazing 
a trail to a new concept of hospital 
service. 

In the lobby you will find a marble 
bench; carved into the back of this 
bench you can read the words of 
Psalm 9:18: ‘‘For the needy shall not 
always be forgotten: the expectation 
of the poor shall not perish forever.” 
Sydenham continues to heed the 
psalmist; it has, in fact, gone one step 
further. Up there in Harlem they 
read the verse; ‘For the needy of 
whatever race shall not always be 
forgotten; the expectation of the poot 
of whatever race shall not perish for- 
ever.” 


Copyright, Christian Herald (July 1948) 
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312—A MAN CALLED WHITE by Water Wuite (Viking $3.75). The 
gifted pen of the Negro, who is perhaps the race’s most accepted and most pub- 
licized spokesman, is at its best in this autobiography, a long-needed work that 
captures not only the personality of its author but also the spirit of the Negro 
people in these times. Although he may have occasional personal axes to 
grind, Walter White proves in this book that he is a devoted, all-out crusader 
who will fight for his people to the egd of his days. His story cannot but 
be top priority reading for anyone interested in democracy in this land. 


313-——INTRUDER IN THE DUST by FAuLKER (Random $2.75) 
Billed as the first novel from the noted Southern author William Faulkne 
in almost a decade, this strange book about a foiled lynching is in the Thomas 
Wolfe style, difficult to read but unusually alive in capturing the thread and 
mood of the story. Encumbered as it is with 1,000-word sentences and dawd- 
ling, pointless passages, the exciting plot nevertheless manages to emerge in 


realistic fashion. Faulkner is a competent craftsman who builds a story solidly 
and this often-thrilling tale of how a Negro is saved from the noose by two 
concientious whites, an old woman and a frail youth, is proof once again ot 
his stature. 


310-—EPISTLE TO WHITE CHRISTIANS by D. Wentzet (Christian 
Education Press $1.50). The contradictions of a church devoted to the brother- 
hood of man and practicing the prejudice of Dixie has inspired this lofty little 
booklet which not only is an indictment of Jim Crow in the church but also 
a stirring call for justice and faith in the religious world. It should be made 
must reading for every Sunday churchgoer, both Negro and white. 


311—DATE WITH A DISH by Frepa DEKNiGHT (Hermitage Press $3). It is 
a rare combination of cooking and editing taste that Ebony’s food editor 
displays in this outstanding cook book that has prize recipes to please all 
palates. This is not a Negro cookbook, although billed as such. It is an 
all-American volume of recipes that are bound.to find favor with all, although 
there are delectable items like some five different sauces for conventional 
barbecued ribs. 


315—VOUZA AND THE SOLOMON ISLANDS by Hector MaAcQuarrie 
(Macmillan $4). With his light-hearted, jolly approach, colonial administrator 
MacQuarrie has managed to paint an unusually fine portrait of the evils 
implicit in colonialism far off in the Southwest Pacific. MacQuarrie is a selt- 
confessed admirer of the native way of life and tells how the far-off hand 
of the British at times was so downright stupid in attempts to govern the 
Solomon Islanders. 
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316—SO THIN THE VEIL by Detmar E. BorpeAux (Bellevue $2.50). In 
this often-crude, garish novel with an interracial theme, author Bordeaux has 
just about thrown the book at the reader, combining half a dozen different 
themes into his pulp-like story. Even the best of intentions, however, do not 
make a good book and the thinnish So Thin The Veil could well have re- 
mained unwritten for all its contribution to either literature or better racial 
relations. 


317-—HARRY TRUMAN by Frank MCNAUGHTON AND WALTER HEHMEYER 
(Whittlesey $3). Here is an effort to estimate the record of Harry S. Truman 
as a President by a pair of writers, who are not exactly unfriendly but still 
not too sympathetic to the Truman administration. It is about as fair and 
well-rounded a portrait as could be done without obvious political bias and 
yet it is decidedly not complimentary to the man who inherited the mantle 
of FDR. Certainly the book makes timely reading in these days before the 
election. 


318—THE WEATHER BREEDER by Sytvia CHATFIELD BATES (Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce $2.75). Rarely has the theme of racial difference and bias been so 
beautifully fused into an ordinary love story as this tale set in New England. 
Here is the problem of bigotry as faced by modern-day Indians and Miss 
Bates has written a tender, moving book to dramatize their plight as seen 
through the eyes of heroine Noepe. 


319—HOME IS THE SAILOR by BetH MCHENRY AND FREDERICK MYERS 
(International $1.25). One of the genuinely dramatic labor stories in America 
is the saga of the seamen’s union, which was born in violence and blood and 
which has waged a mighty battle for surviva! ever since. In this little novel- 
ette, the early birth pangs of the union are related from the left-wing point 
of view. It is an intensely interesting chronicle that gives just tribute to the 
early pioneers to winning decent working conditions for seamen. 


320—I WAS A DOCTOR AT AUSCHWITZ by Dr. GiseLta Pert (Interna- 
tional University Press $2.50). Much as Nazi atrocity stories are out of date 
now that America and Russia are both wooing the Germans, this shocking 
account from the pen of a woman who was in the most notorious of con- 
centration camps comes at an appropriate time to remind people just what 
the last war was all about. Those who suddenly have become cnamored of our 


former enemies might do well to read this grim recital of the facts of Nazi 
life. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
5125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
PLEASE send me the following books whose numbers I have enci cled 
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Payment Enclosed 
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The life and times of the be-bop movement from Dizzy to the Monk 


By Richard 0. Boyer 


IZZY GILLESPIE, a spirited, 
D copper-colored Negro trumpet 

player and band leader of 
thirty-one, who has a light-timbred 
voice that sometimes squeaks into fal- 
setto and who has a tendency to jump 
up and down in a stiff, straight line 
when pleased or excited, is one of fhe 
founders of a new school of jazz 
music, called bebop. He is also its 
best-known practitioner. 

This music, which the knowing 
refer to simply as bop, has shaken the 
world of jazz. Its proponents praise 
what they call its weird and beautiful 
chord progressions, whereas its op- 
ponents declare that it is meaningless 
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Reprinted from The New Yorker 


dissonance. Dizzy, who erupts into 
mirth rather unpredictably and is al- 
most always cackling and prancing 
about when he isn’t playing his trum- 
pet, bursts into mysterious laughter 
when he is asked about the dispute. 
Arguments over bebop have, on 
occasion, ended in violence, and that 
aspect of the phenomenon enchants 
him. “We was blowin’ in Les Am- 
bassadeurs, most exclusive night club 
in Pafis,’’ he recalled not long ago. 
“Two Frenchmen were sittin’ at the 
same table and all of a sudden, Lord- 
a-mercy, they begin poundin’ each 
other! Yeah! Real murder! ‘You call 
that music?’ one of them says, and 


By permission, copyright, 1948, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. (July 3, 1948) 
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then bam! bam! bam!’ Dizzy doubled 
his fists and smote the air. ‘They let 
each other have it,”’ he said, and al- 
most collapsed with [aughter. 

Dizzy is a husky young man with 
the chest development of a middle- 
weight boxer and the bandy legs of a 

- cowhand. When he blows his trum- 
pet, his cheeks pop out as round and 
hard as if they were distended by 
billiard balls, while his neck, size 16 
during his softer passages, leaps to 
size 20 when he rears back and really 
blows. His followers, both white and 
Negro, often affectionately declare 
that Dizzy is “it,” that he is “real 
crazy,” bitch,” and “‘a killer.”’ 

The bebop people have a language 
of their own. They call each other 
Pops, Daddy, and Dick, their expres- 
sions of approval include ‘‘Cool!,” 
“Gone!,” and “Bells, man!,’’ and they 
use the word “eyes’’ oddly, as in 
“Have you eyes for a sandwich?” and 
“Have you eyes to go uptown?” 

Many of the Negro adherents of 
bebop are converts to Mohammedan- 
ism; others take a subsidiary interest 
in psychoanalysis and abstract art. 

Dizzy’s male fans, most of whom 
are in their late teens or early twen- 
ties, express their adoration for Gil- 
lespie by imitating him. They try to 
walk with his peculiar loose-jointed, 
bow-legged floppiness; try to force 
their laughter up into a soprano 
squeak; wear blue berets and shell- 
rimmed spectacles, as he does; smoke 
meerschaum pipes, as he does; and 
assiduously cultivate on their own 
lower lips replicas of the tuft of hair 
that Dizzy wears on his. 

Gillespie, in the words of one of 
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his admirers, “is usually a-hollerin 
and a-whoopin’ and a-jumpin’,” but 
there is method in some of his antics. 
He knows that his slightest manner- 
ism of action or dress may be repro- 
duced on an international scale. A 
few months ago, in St. Louis, he was 
photographed with the bottom but- 
tons of his shirt, by chance, unfas- 
tened. After the picture appeared in 
a jazz-music magazine, beboppers, as. 
both practitioners and lovers of the 
music are called, began leaving their 
shirts partly unbuttoned. 

Last winter, Dizzy took his band to 
Europe on a concert tour. In Paris, 
he happened, he says, “to blow on an 
old, beat-up horn” that he had bor- 
rowed. The next day, young French 
bebop trumpet players were mutilat- 
ing their horns to make them re- 
semble his. “They thought they get 
my sound if their horns were beat- 
up,” Dizzy explains. 

When Dizzy is on the road, he is 
sometimes forced to sleep in an over- 
night bus, and he then turns up rather 
rumpled for an engagement. As a re- 
sult, no true bebopper will ever have 
Many of Dizzy’s 
fans are too young to grow the Gil- 
lespie beard. A Fifty-second Street 
night club at which he was appearing 
recently did what it could to remedy 
this deficiency by passing out little 
tufts of hair that adolescents could, 
and did, paste to their lower lips. One 
bebopper has a dog that wears Gil- 
lespie spectacles and has been trained 
to gtip a meerschaum pipe. 

Bebop’s more articulate partisans 
sometimes call Dizzy the Abraham 
Lincoln of jazz, asserting that he and 
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his colleagues have freed it from a 
weak banality by using a complicated, 
irregular rhythm and strange new 
chord combinations featuring altered 
intervals such as augmented fifths and 
ninths. One of the more erudite 
aficionados has described bebop as 
“sophisticated, highly literate, and im- 
mensely cerebral.” 

Beboppers enrage players of tradi- 
tional jazz by murmuring, ‘How can 
you play that sticky stuff, man?” 

To the layman’s ear, bebop is caco- 
phonic and episodic. Gil Fuller, a 
young Negro arranger for the Gilles- 
pie band, once said that comparing 
New Orleans or Dixieland jazz with 
bebop is like comparing “a horse and 
buggy with a jet plane.”” The old jazz 
was characterized by four beats to a 
bar, with the first and third accented; 
in bebop, the beats are present, but 
they are almost always so thoroughly 
disguised that they seem not to be 
there. The rhythm instruments— 
drums, bass, and piano—often at- 
tempt the complex figures that are be- 
ing played by the brass, and the rhy- 
thm is at best oblique and merely 
implied. The music, difficult to dance 
to and sometimes called “head mu- 
sic,”’ to indicate that its appeal is to 
the intellect rather than the emotions, 
is frequently loud, aggressive, and de- 
flant. 

Such is ‘the bitterness that bebop 
has stirred up in the jazz world that 
some of its detractors say that the new 
music is a product of heroin, cocaine, 
and marijuana, a charge that Fuller, 
a college graduate of impeccable 
morals, denounces as ‘a gross and 
gratuitous libel.” 
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Upon hearing the solos of Bunk 
Johnson, Sidney Bechet, and even 
Louis Armstrong, regarded by their 
admirers somewhat as the Cathedral 
of Chartres is by medievalists, the 
beboppers shudder as convulsively as 
if someone were rasping a fingernail 
down a blackboard. ‘How can they 
play that square stuff?’ they ask. This, 
of course, from the classicist’s point 
of view, is sacrilege, and makes for 
exceedingly hard feelings. The be- 
boppers occasionally describe them- 
selves as progressives and their op- 
ponents as reactionaries. They call 
themselves ‘‘the left wing’ and their 
opponents right wing.” Friends 
of the older music call the beboppers 
“dirty radicals” and ‘‘wild-eyed revo- 
lutionaries.”’ 

Boppers are proud of the men who 
have gone without jobs and meals 
rather than play music that outraged 
their convictions, and speak indig- 
nantly of ‘the underground.” Until 
a few years ago, it seems, some be- 
boppers had to play in private, be- 
cause most jazz fans took such a 
strong dislike to their work. 

Dizzy doesn’t like to remember the 
days of the underground. He even 
refuses to admit that he was a martyr. 
“IT went for the new music because | 
dug it that way,”’ he says. ‘From the 
first, I felt it was my kick.” 

Bebop began to take form in 1940. 
As late as 1946, the public revealed 
such an antipathy to the bebop of 
Dizzy’s band that saxophonist Charles 
(Yardbird) Parker, another founder 
of the genre and then a member of 
Dizzy’s outfit, had a nervous break- 
down. The band was appearing at a 
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nollywood night club run by a man 
named Billy Berg. 

“They were so hostile out there,” 
Dizzy says. ‘They thought we were 
just playing ugly on purpose. They 
were so very, very, very hostile! They 
were really very square. Man, they 
used to stare at us so tough!” Then 
he erupts into his extravagant hilarity. 

A bebopper from New York 
walked into Berg’s during Gillespie's 
tenure there. ‘Why does it have to 
be such a fight?” Dizzy asked him 
despairingly. “Why are people so 
square? If I ever get back alive to 
the Apple, I'll never leave it.” Gilles- 
pie’s men, feeling that they were in 
enemy territory, conversed in whis- 
pers at Berg’s, and they rented a 
dingy basement where during off 
hours they could play their music 
without fear of being overheard. It 
was about this time that Parker, an 
extraordinary performer on the alto 
saxophone and the composer of some 
fifty bebop pieces, decided to relax in 
a sanitarium. “It’s too tough a kick 
for me,” he said. 

When Gillespie did get back alive 
to the Apple, where he opened at the 
Spotlite, on Fifty-second Street, his 
luck began to turn. More and more 
of the younger jazz musicians were 
being attracted to bebop, and their en- 
thusiasm was spreading to a growing 
segment of the public. 

Although bebop is by no means 
preéminent in the field, a half dozen 
of the big. name bands occasionally 
play it, or commercial modifications 
of it, many disc jockeys are using 
Gillespie and other bebop records, 
and such respected old-timers as Duke 
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Ellington, Count Basie, Barney B 
gard, Teddy Wilson, and Billy Eck 
stine have declared it an important 
development of jazz. 

Dizzy and his band have little 
trouble getting engagements now, and 
they work steadily, playing theatres, 
concerts, night clubs, and dances. For 
dancing, he says, he has to ‘“‘com- 
promise,”” giving his music enough 
regularity of beat to make it possible 
to dance to. 

He does some fifty concerts a year, 
at Carnegie Hall and Town Hall, at 
Symphony Hall in Boston, at the 
Academy of Music in ‘Philadelphia, 
and soon. Last year, after he grossed 
$6,400 at a Carnegie concert, Variety 
headlined its story on the event 
“Wham Coin for Jazz ‘Longhairs.’ ”’ 

The bop movement has spread to 
Europe—especially France and the 
Scandinavian countries—where Diz- 
zy’s records bring as much as twelve 
dollars apiece and where leaders of 
jazz bands play them over and over 
in an attempt to score the complex 
arrangements for their own bands. 
The European popularity of bebop, 
which its more chaste adherents prefer 
to call modern, or progressive jazz, 
has been accompanied by the shatter- 
ing of certain friendships. Hughes 
Panassié and Charles Delaunay, per- 
haps the foremost authorities on jazz 
in France and once old friends, are no 
longer speaking. Panassié, it appears, 
is a square. Naturally, American be- 
boppers say, Delaunay can have noth- 
ing to do with him. 

Bebop, according to its pioneer 
practitioners, is a manifestation of 
revolt. Eight or ten years ago, many 
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Gonga Mussa, and Edmund Gregory, 
alto saxophone, is Sahib Shahab. Mc- 
Kinley Durham is Abdul Hamid, 
Howard Bowe is Sulayman Rasheed, 
and Walter Bishop, Jr., is Ibrahim 
Ibn Ismail. 

All of them, though unmistakably 
Harlem, are extremely serious about 
their new faith. They read transla- 
tions of the Koran, study Arabic, 
which some of them can even write, 
and proselyte unceasingly. Neither 


Dizzy nor anyone in his band is a con-’ 


vert, but other bands that rehearse, as 
they do, at the Nola Studios, on 
Broadway in the Fifties, are full of 
them. 

Some months ago, Dizzy and Fuller 
went to a rehearsal of one such band. 
At sundown, the Mohammedan be- 
boppers stopped playing, laid their 
trumpets and saxophones aside, knelt 
on the floor, and bowed in the gen- 
eral direction of Queens and Mecca. 
Dizzy’s eyes filled with tears. ‘They 
been hurt,” he explained, “and 
they're tryin’ to get away from it.” 

“It’s the last resort of guys who 
don’t know which way to turn,”’ Ful- 
ler said impatiently. 

“East,” said Dizzy. 
east.” 

Gillespie sometimes says that he 
owes everything to his trumpet. With 
it, he says, he expresses his ‘‘soul,”’ 
won his wife, became a success, and 
once saved his life. This last hap- 
pened four years ago, when he used 
the instrument to beat off six sailors 
who attacked him early one morning 
in a Harlem subway station. “In a 
fight,” he says, ‘you can’t use the bell 
of the horn, because it may bend. You 


“They turn 
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to keep blowin’. 


must be very, very, very careful not 
to use the bell. Use the valves. Then 
what you Ait will bend.’ Dizzy em- 
phasizes this advice with a cackle of 
laughter. He won his wife ten years 
ago, after she had heard him play in 
a Washington theatre. 

“Trumpet’s the best part of a 
man,’ Dizzy says. ‘Nothing comes 
before that horn. Every hour, you 
must practice. Day or night, you got 
He sometimes 
plays his horn in bed at four.in the 
morning, to the intense annoyance of 
his wife and other tenants of the large 
apartment house in which he lives. 
When he gets up, at two in the after- 
noon, he reaches again for his horn 
and tries out a few ideas before break- 
fast. “I blow so much,” he says, 
“that the acid in my hand sweat wears 
a hole in my horn.” 

He has worn out six trumpets in 
the last eight years. He remembers 
with particular tenderness one he had 
in 1939, when he was blowing with 
Cab Calloway’s band. “Never got 
sound out of a horn like that,” he 
says. ‘The valves were a little slug- 
gish, but the sound was really a bitch. 
I loaned it once to Freddy Webster. 
Freddy had the world’s greatest 
sound.”’ One time, an officer of the 
law tried to take it away because 
Dizzy was behind in his installment 
payments. ‘I fought that man off 
like a tiger,” Dizzy recalls with satis- 
faction. 

Despite his devotion to his horns, 
he is always leaving them in taxis. “I 
never worry about it,” he said re- 
cently. “I know the horn will come 
back. A few weeks ago, I came up- 
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town from Fifty-second Street and the tablecloth, as if they were punch 
left my horn in the taxi. The driver ing the valves of a trumpet. “You 
goes back to Fifty-second Street and gotta bring out your soul on those 
says, ‘Some guy left a horn in my valves,” he said. He laughed up- 
cab.’ Before he could say anything  oariously, and, suddenly changing 
more, ten guys said, ‘It’s Dizzy Gil- the subject, said, “My wife’s the 
lespie’s.” ”” world’s greatest fighter against dirt 
In the 1947 poll conducted by and disorder. Look, if I move a glass 
Metronome, a magazine devoted to from here to here, she knows it and 
jazz music, Gillespie was voted the tells me to put it back.” His voice 
outstanding trumpet of the year. He was full of admiration. 
has a dazzling technical virtuosity, Dizzy suffers a good many enthusi- 
according to his colleagues, and a  asms, mostly aroused by seeing some- 
great deal of feeling in his phrasing. one else do something or display 
“He can play two chord changes to something that he suddenly realizes 
the average man’s one,” Fuller says. he wants to do or have more than 
“He's prejudiced, though. He is sus- anything else on earth. Noticing, on 
picious of slide trombones. And he one of his trips to Europe, the ship's 
really doesn’t like saxophones. If he captain using a pair of binoculars, 
had his way, he’d make his whole Dizzy knew no peace until he had a 
band trumpets.” pair himself. For several.months, he 
Several weeks ago, Dizzy was sit- went around New York wearing the 
ting at a restaurant table describing binoculars on a strap. Now and then 
his way with a horn. ‘You got to get he would peer through them and mur- 
your moods,” he said. “You got to mur, ‘There’s so very, very, very 
get your chords. You're thinking all much I want to see!” 
the time. Say I want to make a B flat Once, the driver of a taxi he was 
on the first valve. I’m liable to make _ riding in rolled a cigarette, and Dizzy 
a C and I’m liable to make an A flat. was not content until he, too, was 
My fingers would be the same for all _ rolling his own. If he meets some- 
three, but my lips are different. That's one with a fancy pipe, lighter, ot 
why you've got to have a good mouth- cigarette case, he immediately wants 
piece. I got a mouthpiece I’m in love _ one like it, and as a result he has a re- 
with, Wouldn't trade it for a Packard. markable collection of these articles. 
It's specially modelled for my lips. He also has a weakness for unusual 
Guys are always askin’, me, ‘How do hats. A year ago, playing in a small 
you get from a B-minor chord to an Pennsylvania mining town, he saw a 
A flat?’ They always talk about my man wearing one of those miner's 
attack. “What is that?’ they say. ‘I’m caps with a little lamp set in above 
playin’ the same notes, but it comes the peak, and bought it from the fel- 
out different.’ But you can’t teach the low. He wore it everywhere until a 
soul.” friend pointed out that, as head of 
Dizzy ran his fingers up and down the beboppers, he was morally com- 
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mitted to his blue beret. ‘Why can’t 
they get the miner’s caps?” Dizzy re- 
plied. “I like the light on it.” He 
finally made the sacrifice, but it was 
not easy. 

Before the advent of bebop and the 
beret, Dizzy, playing with a band 
touring England, wore for a time a 
British regimental bearskin busby 
with a strap under the chin. When 
he was in Paris last winter, he was 
charmed by the Russian Cossack hat 
of a night-club doorman. He bought 
it and occasionally wears it around 
the house. A short time ago, calling 
on a jazz musician named Eddie Bare- 
field, he picked up a book on Bare- 
field’s desk. It was a history of Egypt, 
by Breasted. “‘Say!’’ Dizzy burst out 
with a terrible urgency. ‘Where can 
I get one of these things?” 

Wherever Dizzy goes, he brings 
with him a good deal of pleasant 
noise, most of it laughter. Many of 
his friends also laugh inordinately. A 
peculiar etiquette governs their meet- 
ings. When Dizzy meets a friend on 
the street, both men are apt to stop 
some twenty feet apart and stare at 
each other for two or three seconds, 
as if they cannot believe their eyes, 
and then simultaneously explode into 
overwhelming laughter, as though 
they find each other irresistibly and 
excruciatingly funny. Dizzy usually 
raises a weak hand and points help- 
lessly at his friend while he whirls on 
his right foot, swinging his left in an 
arc and turning his head and his 
laughter over his right shoulder. The 
mect'ngs of other bebop musicians are 
also stylized, but Dizzy has gone a 
little further than most in elaborating 
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the technique. 

Dizzy, formally known as Jolik 
Birks Gillespie, was born on October _ 
21, 1917, in Cheraw, South Carolina. 
He says Cheraw is ‘‘very, very, very 
small. Ha! Ha! Ha! Oh!” His 
father, who died when Dizzy was ten 
years old, was a bricklayer, and there 
were nine children in the family. 

“My father treated my mother 
good,” Dizzy said not long ago. ‘He 


. got my mother real expensive stuff. 


I was scared of him, though. When 
he talked, he roared. He was a real 
man. He didn’t have a voice like 
this.’’ Dizzy ended the sentence in a 
falsetto. ‘I got a beatin’ every Sun- 
day morning.” He exploded into 
mirth. ‘At school, I was smart, but I 
didn’t study much. I'd fight every 
day. Ev-er-y day I'd fight. I was all- 
ways bad, you know.” 

The elder Gillespie was the leader 
of a local band, and to prevent its 
members from hocking the instru- 
ments he kept them all in his home. 
The Gillespies had a piano, too. As 
a result, Dizzy can play the trombone, 
piano, and drums almost as well as he 
can play the trumpet. Sometimes, 
when a member of his band is late for 
a job, Dizzy fills in for him. 

When Dizzy was fourteen, his 
prowess on the trumpet was known 
as far as Laurinburg, North Carolina, 
and because of it he received a 
scholarship to Laurinburg Institute, a 
Negro industrial school, where he 
studied theory and harmony under an 
instructor he remembers only as 
Shorty Hall. He went out for foot- 
ball, too, because, he says, ‘they ate 
better at the training table.” In 1935, 
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when his mother moved to Philadel- 
phia, a few months before his class 
graduated, he left school and went 
with her, but on a visit to the Insti- 
tute last year he was given his di- 
ploma and football letter at a special 
ceremony. 

Dizzy was, he says, a real country 
boy when he arrived in Philadelphia, 
carrying his trumpet in a brown paper 
sack. He played with several Phila- 


delphia groups. It was there that he 


began to be called Dizzy, a name 
given to him by other musicians, who 
felt that somehow or other it was 
more appropriate than John Birks. 

In 1937, when he was twenty, he 
came to New York, where he imme- 
diately landed a job in a band led by 
a man named Teddy Hill. Between 
that time and 1946, when he formed 
his own band, Dizzy blew with the 
Ellington, Calloway, Eckstine, and 
Earl Hines bands. With his own and 
other bands, he has made a hundred 
and twenty-five records, earning about 
twenty thousand dollars in royalties 
in the last eight years. 

His band usually gets between 
seven hundred and fifty and a thou- 
sand dollars for a dance and around 
fifteen hundred dollars for a concert. 
Dizzy pays his men twenty dollars a 
night. His agent gets between ten 
and fifteen per cent of the take, and 
then there are travelling expenses. 
Dizzy usually nets between a hundred 
and fifty and two hundred and fifty 
dollars on a dance. He hopes to 
make twenty-five thousand dollars 
this year, which would be the best he 
has ever done. 

When Dizzy is not on the road, he 
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spends much of his life shuttling be- 
tween the dirty, crowded streets of 
Harlem and midtown Broadway. His’ 
three-room, sixth-floor apartment is 
often crowded with friends. In the 
summer, when the windows are open, 
the cries. of children in the streets 
provide an insistent background to 
the conversation. Sometimes Dizzy is 
bothered by the congestion of his 
apartment, and then he dashes out- 
side to laugh and chat on a crowded 
street corner or to seek refuge in a 
dim, crowded saloon. Mostly, how- 
ever, when he leaves his apartment he 
is going downtown. He generally 
reaches midtown Manhattan at three 
in the afternoon. His band usually 
rehearses between four and six at the 
Nola Studios. . 

On a recent afternoon, Fuller was 
rehearsing the band when Dizzy and 
a non-musical friend arrived. The 
band is made up of Ernest Henry and 
John Brown, alto saxophones; Joe 
Gayles and James Moody, tenor saxo- 
phones; Cecil Payne, baritone saxo- 
phone; Dave Burns, Elmon Wright, 
Willie Cook, and Dizzy himself, 
trumpets; Clarence Ross, Jess Tar- 
rant, and William Shepard, trom- 
bones; Teddy Stewart, drum; Luci- 
ano Gonzales, bongo drum; Nelson 
Boyd, bass; and James Foreman, 
piano. All of them are young, sev- 
eral of them are war veterans, only a 


‘few affect the Gillespie beard and 


beret, and most of them dress in 
floppy, loose-fitting clothes. 

When Dizzy walked in, the band’s 
brassy clamor was so loud that Fuller, 
who was trying to tell the players 
something, could not make himself 
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heard. He finally put his fingers in 
his mouth and whistled a piercing 
blast. “I wish you'd play it like it’s 
written,” he said wearily when there 
was silence. ‘‘What’s happening? The 
music’s right in front of you. I'll tell 
you what I'll do. For you no-readin’ 
cats, I'll add another bar, make it 
four instead of three. I'll change it 
to what you're actually playing.” 
The band began again. ‘The men 


are hard to discipline!’ Dizzy yelled , 


over the uproar to his companion. 
“They're always addin’ something! 
They won't play anything like it’s 
written!” Fuller whistled again, and 
the band stopped playing. He seemed 
irritated. As he began to talk once 
more about the music, one member of 
the band started clowning. ‘What 
you doin’ now?” Fuller said to him. 

“T ain’t floor-showin’. Ain’t no one 
here to see me.” 

“It’s a real drag to bounce a guy,” 
said Fuller, who does most of the 
hiring and firing for the band, to 
Dizzy’s friend. “It’s a real dragey 
job to be the guy who bounces a 
guy.” He paused, and then, raising 
_ his voice, said menacingly, “Trom- 
bones and trumpets, look! Don’t use 
cup mutes ever again. Cup mutes 
make a trumpet sound like a saxo- 
phone. If there’s sax parts, don’t use 
cup mutes. No cup mutes unless it’s 
for brass alone. Let's do this one 
more time from the top, gentlemen.” 

Dizzy started playing, and the band 
really came to life. Even when it was 
at its loudest, his trumpet was clearly 
audible. His neck and cheeks swelled 
until it seemed as if something would 
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have to give way. After a while, he 
began using his horn as a baton, his 
head thrown back, his mouth open, 
the tuft of beard trembling in the 
breeze he was stirring up. Presently 
he started walking up and down in 
front of the band, each jouncy step 
and each exaggerated motion of hips, 
legs, head, and shoulders in time with 
the music. 

“I lead with my whole body,” 
Dizzy says proudly. He uses his body 
with comic effect. He will interrupt a 
motion, hold everything until he gets 
a laugh, and then go on with the 
interrupted motion. Not all Gillespie 
music is an exercise in volume. Some 
of it is quite melodic. When his band 
is playing, Dizzy likes to sing such 
peculiar bebop lyrics as this from 
Oop-Pop-A-Da, written by a man 
named Babs Brown: 

Oop-pop-a-da 
Bli ah bu du la 
Be bli bop 
Oop-pop-a-da 
Bli ah bu du la 
Be bli bop. 

Fuller and Gillespie have written 
a large part of the library of bebop 
music. After a rehearsal, they often 
have supper together at a Forty-eighth 
Street delicatessen and then go up to, 
an office Fuller has on Broadway, 
overlooking Duffy Square, to do some 
composing. 

On this particular day, it was dark 
and rainy when they and Dizzy’s non- 
musical friend reached the office. 
They did not immediately turn on the 
lights but stood at a window and 
looked down at the glare of Broad- 
way. A large electric sign on the 
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other side of the street flashed on 
and off, and the silent room jerked 
back and forth from light to shadow. 
The office is in a building filled with 
studios, and from one of them came 
the faint sound of a piano. Across 
Broadway, above a shooting gallery, 
is a sign reading, “America’s Hall of 
Femmes.” 

Dizzy was reading it aloud when 
the telephone rang. He answered it 
as Fuller switched on the lights. 
Dizzy hung up and said, “It was 
Leonard Feather. He wants us to 
write something Swedish. For the 
Carnegie Hall concert.’ He cackled. 
Feather is a jazz pianist and author 
who usually acts as master of cere- 
monies at Dizzy’s concerts. 

“Why Swedish?” Fuller asked. 


“Why not Swedish? Anything 
wrong with Swedish?” Fuller didn’t 
answer. ‘‘Publicity,” Dizzy said. 


“Feather says he can get the Swedish 
Ambassador there if we write some- 
thing Swedish.” Another reason for 
writing something Swedish, Dizzy 
said, was that he was very popular in 
Sweden. “Had a sellout in Stockholm 
my last trip.” 

“Well, let’s get going,” Fuller re- 
plied. ‘I gotta get home early.” He 
sharpened a few pencils, took some 
music paper out of a desk drawer, 
and sat down before an upright piano 
with the air of a plumber about to 
tackle a nasty job. “How long shall 
it be?” he asked in a tired voice. 

“Three movements, eight minutes,” 
Dizzy said. He was rigging up an 
electric recorder. Dizzy uses this 
while composing, so that he can play 
back his ideas. 
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“What shall we call it?’ Fulle: 
asked. 

‘Swedish Suite,’ ’’ Dizzy said. He 
began shouting into the recorder to 
test it. “Wah! Wah! Wah!” he 
bellowed. “You long-armed, big- 
nosed, no-good bastard.” He pushed 
a lever and the machine bellowed, 
“Wah! Wah! Wah! You long-armed, 
big-nosed, no-good bastard.” 

“Let’s get goin’,” Fuller said. “I 
gotta get home to the wife.” He 
played a few chords, then said, “Let's 
put a new melody to that.” 

“That's so common,” Dizzy ob- 
jected. 

Fuller tried something else. ‘How 
about giving me something for this?” 

‘That sounds like a lullaby rhythm. 
I'm trying to get a theme like—like— 
well, sort of something that portrays 


‘ the Swedish people.” 


Fuller played a few more chords. 
“What kind of people are they? Hap- 
py? Sad?” He played some mourn- 
ful chords. 

“That sounds too Latin,’’ Dizzy 
said. “When we first got there, it was 
cold as a bitch. Freeze the drops on 
a polar bear's nose, There was snow 
up there.” He began singing. ‘‘Bah! 
Bah! Boppity bah! Bah! Snow! Snow! 
Snow! Very, very, very cold!” He 
stopped, then said, “We could work 
that up.” He put his hands on the 
keyboard, and Fuller got up and let 
him sit down. Dizzy played a phrase 
or two. “We gotta get a general 
sound in our mind, and after that we 
can get the notes.” He hummed an- 
other phrase, then sang, “Steamship 
comin’! Big white steamship comin’! 
Toot! Toot!” 


” 


“That whistle is pretty sour,” 
Fuller said. ‘Don’t know as I like 
that whistle.” However, he began 
setting it down on paper. : 

Dizzy went on playing, punctuat- 
ing his music with eerie bursts of 
vocal sound, and now and then Fuller 
wrote something down. Once, Dizzy 
said, “See, man? Can't you tell 
Sweden is cold? I'll give that to the 
trombones.” 

“Let's make it a B natural,” Fuller 
said. 


Dizzy repeated one passage several 


times. “Oh, that sounds good,” he 


said. “Trumpets there, you know.” 

Fuller continued scoring. Presently 
he said, ‘‘O.K. Six bars. Better put 
that extra bar in there. Give me the 
notes. Just play any way.” Dizzy 
played a long passage, and Fuller 
wrote it down. 

Three hours later, the “Swed- 
ish Suite’ was completed. Fuller 
stretched and yawned. “‘Lord-a- 
mighty, what a day!” he said. “I 
gotta get home to the wife.” 

“It’s cold music,” Dizzy said, cack- 
ling. “Bah! Bah! Boppity bah! 
Bah! Snow!” 
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TELL ME, DADDY and UNTIL THE REAL 
THING COMES ALONG by Julia Lee 
(Capitol). Daddy is rendered with 
much dash by Julia and the Boy- 
friends, and so is Real Thing, except 
for the possible setback of too much 
improvising on lyrics. 


WHY DON’T YOU DO RIGHT and BUB- 
, BLE-LOO BUBBLE-LOO by Peggy Lee 
(Capitol). Peggy's provocative touch 
to these two hits provides much en- 
joyment for listener. Dave Barbour 
keeps the background interesting. 


WEE BABY BLUES and FROGOMORE 
BLUES by Jimmy Witherspoon (Su- 
preme). Quite a dish this for lov- 
ers of mellow blues of the really 
solid variety. Honors_are evenly di- 
vided between Witherspoon and or- 
chestra, 


CRAZY ABOUT THAT MAN and AWAIT- 
ING MY TIME WITH YOU by Muriel 
\dams (Apollo). La Adams per- 
forms exceedingly well on Crazy, a 
heady torchie. Cheers to her! How 
to account for her inadequacy on 
Awaiting is the question. 


SALLY LOU and STOP by Paul Gayten 
(DeLuxe). While hardly a_ disc 
with universal appeal, Sally Lou 
and Stop are amusing ditties for Gay- 
ten tans. Sparkling backing is vastly 
more appealing than Gayten’s vocaliz- 
ing, if you can call it that 


DUSK TIDE and REMINISCING BLUES by 
Sherman Williams (DeLuxe).  Plat- 
ter is nice combination of slow and 
bouncing blues. Ed Brooks sings 
the rollicking Tide and lona Wade 
touchingly wails the sorrowful Remi- 
niscing. 
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MALAGUENA and AFTERNOON IN AU- 
GUST by Billy Butterfield (Capitol). 
Couple of picturesque tunes rate a 
nice round of applause. However, 
the introduction on Malaguena is 
somewhat long and stilted for the 
ten inch platter. 


TEA FOR TWO and CLOSE YOUR EYES 
by Sylvia Syms (DeLuxe). The un- 
merciful slurring and false tempo 
La Syms inflicts on old favorite, Tea, 
6 is downright nauseating. Eyes is, too. 


NOW | KNOW and | WONDER WHY by 
Viola Watkins (MGM). I Know is 
delivered very fetchingly. However 
it’s very highly flavored with shades 
of Nellie Lutcher. Wy, while more 
‘ a la Watkins, is just as nice. 


MEMPHIS GAL AND MOOSE ON THE 
ij LOOSE by Bull Moose Jackson 
(MGM). Bull Moose and his ork 
make commendable showing on both 
sides. He ably vocalizes Gal with 
» ork running wild on the reverse. 
PINETOP’S BOOGIE WOOGIE and SAXA- 
g, WOOGIE by Louis Jordan (Decca). 
A good record to get for excep- 
tionally good boogie. Pinetop’s, the 
very sturdy eight-to-the-bar number, 
is a must for collectors. 


HELP YOURSELF TO MY HEART and 
.. AIN'T DOIN’ BAD DOIN’ NOTHING by 
* Helen Forrest (MGM). Given a 
good tune, Helen always delivers 
magnificently. Heart and Nothing, 
two melancholy but lovely spngs, re- 
spond most favorably to her tender 
chirping. 
FEELIN’ LOW and SAD EYES by Erskine 
Hawkins (RCA). Low, a splendidly 
played instrumental, is quite repre- 
sentative of Hawkins, but the reverse 
is a victim of Laura Washington’s 
vocal shortcomings. 
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By Gordon Gaskill 


Condensed from American Magazine 


OT LONG ago, in Liberia, I 
watched two coal-black Kru na- 
tives bring in their fishing ca- 

noe, a mere hollowed cottonwood 
log, over the tricky bar that guards 
the river mouth at Monrovia, the na- 
tion’s capital. 

“Watch the riot when they land,” 
an American with me said. “It’s 
like a. 1945 nylon counter back 
home.” 

Scores of Liberian women, carry- 
ing baskets, waited at the small dock. 
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Little African republic is scene 
of a new gold rush by Americans 


ANYBODY 
CAN MAKE 
MONEY 
IN 
LIBERIA 


When the canoe glided up, they 
surged toward it, clamoring to buy 
fish. But there wasn’t enough; most 
went home empty-handed. 

“It’s always like that,” the Ameri- 
can told me. “The sea here is jammed 
with fine fish, but only the Krus 
go after them, in canoes like that. 
Things'll be different soon, though. 


A couple of Americans have gone to | 


the States to buy a real_fishing boat, 
with mechanical gear. They'll catch 
more in an hour than these Kru boys 
get in a week. And, man, the money 
they'll make!” 

Then he added, ‘Anybody can 


»make money in Liberia.” 


It’s almost true, too. Prewar Li- 
beria was known to only a handful 
of rubber planters, big-game hunters, 
and coastwise skippers as a poor, 
drowsy country on Africa’s sticky 
West Coast, a political oddity that 
America established in 1822 as a 
home for freed Negro slaves. 
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But during the war Liberia dropped 

her mask, for thousands of uniformed 
Americans went there. Today we 
know her as a country rich—poten- 
tially—beyond the dreams of the old- 
timers. She is an almost untouched 
treasure house, with gold, diamonds, 
pearls, rare hardwoods, and rich ore 
—nearly 70 per cent solid iron! 

She is, however, neither paradise 
nor El Dorado, and gold nuggets 
don't lie in her few streets. She's 
a primitive, muggy, uncomfortable 
country—no place at all for people 
who must have their daily paper and 
movies, their beauty shops and cor- 
ner drugstores. 

But for others, who don’t mind 
discomforts and can still spell p-i-o- 
n-e-e-r, she’s a new frontier, with 
opportunities hanging from every 
bush. Already adventurous Ameri- 
cans are heading there, from the two 
fortune-hunting fishermen to men of 
imagination, like Edward R. Stettin- 
ius, Jr., who believes Liberian exports 
may soon be 50 times prewar level. 

The coming boom will be entirely 
an American show. For two solid 
reasons we have the inside track over 
all other nations: 

First, Liberia is our baby, histori- 
cally. Its founders were 86 ex-slaves 
from America, backed by Congres- 
sional funds, convoyed by a U. S. 
warship. As a back-to-Africa move- 
ment, Liberia was a flop; less than 
1,500 U. S. Negroes ever came. But 
we protected it when other nations 
tried to muscle in, and in 1847 we 
insisted all nations recognize it as an 
independent republic, the only one 
in Africa. Liberians realize — and 
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gratefully—that but for us, their na 
tion would long ago have melted into 
the adjoining British or French col- 
onies. 

Second, they admire our know-how. 
Liberians have always respected black- 
smiths, and one old man, seeing his 
first mighty U. S. bomber, remarked 
gravely, ‘“You must have great black- 
smiths in America.” 

The stream of jeeps, planes, 50-ton 
cranes, and other war-born magic 
soon convinced Liberians that there 
was nothing we couldn’t make. And 
they figure that if anybody is going 
to rebuild Liberia, we are just the 
blacksmiths for the job. . . 

One wartime night, the plane car- 
trying Secretary of State Stettinius 
happened to touch down in Liberia 
overnight. It turned out to be a 
fateful night indeed. Here Stettinius 
heard, for the first time, about the 
fabulous iron ore, the 25-pound pine- 
apples, the rubber trees 200 feet high, 
great forests, gold in the ground, gold 
in the sea. 

He never forgot that night's talk. 
Back in Washington, he passed on 
the exciting reports to friends like 
Admiral Halsey, ex-Ambassador Jo- 
seph C. Grew, General Electric's Phil- 
ip D. Reed. When he left the State 
Department they joined his venture. 
Thus was born The Liberia Company, 
one-quarter owned by the Liberian 
government itself, 10 per cent owned 
by the Liberian Foundation (organ- 
ized privately to improve the health, 
education, and living standards of the 
natives), and the rest owned by Stet- 
tinius Associates. Until the year 2027 
A.D. it has permission to develop 
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just about anything it pleases in Li- 
beria in co-operation with the gov- 
ernment. 

While some of the major Stettinius 
projects will require millions in capi- 
tal, others get down to bargain-base- 
ment prices, where there aren't too 
many noughts to make you dizzy. In 
Monrovia, I ran into Glen Wiley and 
George Busler, of Lancaster, Pa., who 
plan to install the town’s first ice and 


cold-storage plant, under the Stettin- 


ius wing. 

“We're figuring on preserving veg- 
etables and fruits and any extra fish 
those fellows bring in,” Wiley told 
me. ‘“‘Quick-freeze, too, and we'll 
rent out cold lockers.” 

Busler nodded enthusiastically, 
looked around town, and remarked, 
“Boy, what you could do here with 
a Woolworth’s or a soda fountain!” 
Somebody will, too. 

For such relatively small-scale proj- 
ects, the Stettinius group acts as a 
kind of umbrella. Liberia wants no 
fy-by-night smooth operators, and 
without the sponsorship of Stettinius, 
a lone small-business man would have 
a hard time of it. He guarantees the 
soundness of his ‘‘sub-concession- 
aires.” 

It’s almost impossible to list the 
opportunities for small enterprise. Li- 
beria lacks-almost everything modern, 
and wants it all. Even the capital 
city, has not a hotel or restaurant re- 
motely worth the name. There is no 
telephone, water, or sewage system; 
no dry cleaning, no good auto garage, 
radio shop or shoemaker. Liberia 
has almost no technicians or artisans. 
Virtually anybody who can turn a 
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screwdriver can get a job. 

“Or take eggs,’ explained Wallace 
Van Jackson, the American Legation’s 
public-affairs officer. ‘Eggs here are 
about half the size of ours back home, 
but they're so scarce they bring $1 a 
dozen anyway. Now, if some smart. 
soul just brought over some good 
American hens . . .” 

“And meat, too,” his wife put in. 
“It's worth its weight in gold.” Li- 
berians raise almost none, arguing 


' that sleeping sickness kills the ani- 


mals. Some Americans are skeptical; 
next-door French and British colonies 
raise cattle, all right, as does an Amer- 
ican school right in Liberia. 

Once the big-time Stettinius proj- 
ects get under way, a host of smaller 
ones are bound to spring up. Just 
how many, nobody can accurately say. 
Certainly there'll be plenty, for Stet- 
tinius has ambitious plans. One of 
them concerns chocolate. 

The Gold Coast, a British colony 
near Liberia, now has a virtual world 
monopoly of cocoa, and can set what- 
ever prices it likes. But experts of a 
U. S. State Department economic mis- 
sion to Liberia, have found there 
just as much good cocoa land as the 
Gold Coast has. 

So far, Liberian cocoa has been 
haphazardly grown, badly cleaned, 
poorly sorted. No American buyer 
would touch it. But recently Ameri- 
can experts have started to coach Li- 
berian growers to prepare it for a 
high-grade market. Not long ago 
Liberian growers crossed their fingers 
and shipped off to America a token 
batch of 10 tons, prepared the new 
way. Finicky American buyers 
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snapped it up, yelled for more. And 
back in Liberia happy growers began 
clearing more cocoa plantations. 

Palm-nut oil, a precious item in 
a fat-hungry world, was much the 
same. Until now it has been made 
in slipshod fashion, sold locally in 
old American pop or beer bottles. 
The Stettinius people and the U. S. 
economic mission are teaching Libe- 
rians to make their oil for the finest 
markets. 

Then there’s the strong, unique Li- 
berian coffee, prized in Scandinavia 
for blending. 

Inland stands a vast fortune, the 
Gola Forest, West Africa’s finest tract 
of virgin hardwoods like mahogany, 
teak, and ironwood. Also inland are 
the Bomi Hills, with an estimated 
14,000,000 tons of that incredible 
70-per-cent ore, plus another 100,- 
000,000 tons of lower-grade but still 
valuable stuff. 

Another American, Lansdell K. 
Christie, of New York, holds the 
Bomi Hills concession, with rights to 
lease (for a nickel per acre per year) 
any land within a 40-mile radius. He 
and Stettinius will co-operate. 

There's one serious snag, however, 
in the timber and iron dream. So far 
there’s absolutely no way to get either 
to the coast—no road, railroad, or 
suitable river. Until this is solved, 
the twin fortunes will be securely 
locked up in Mother Africa’s safe- 
deposit box. To make matters more 
urgent, there’s a brand-new U. S.- 
built port at Monrovia crying for 
business. Transportation, in fact, is 
perhaps Liberia’s greatest headache. 
There’s not a railroad in the land, 
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and only some 200 miles of horrible, 
red clay public ‘‘roads.” 

“This country hasn't yet discovered 
the wheel,” somebody told me, and 
it’s almost literally true. An upcoun- 
try guide I had was astonished to see 
some naked children pushing a crude 
toy wagon, with wheels cut from a 
tree’s cross-section. ‘‘First time I 
ever saw them use wheels,” he said, 
and then pointed out that the toy 
was a rough, a very rough copy of 
an American jeep. 

Except for Monrovia and the rare 
public roads, you never see a wheel. 
They've never heard of the wheel- 
barrow or the cart. They have no 
draft animals, blaming sleeping sick- 
ness. Once off the roads (which go 
to all the wrong places) you walk or 
are carried in a litter. And your bag- 
gage, like nearly everything else in 
Liberia, is carried on the heads of 
your “boys.” They're wonderful at 
it, too. 

Liberian law limits head carry to 
50 pounds, but nobody pays any at- 
tention to it. ‘They'll carry anything 
that won't drive ‘em into the ground,” 
an American marveled. A_ porter 
thinks nothing of toting a 300-pound 
trunk on his head, and to move a 
half-ton piece of machinery, they sim- 
ply put more heads under it. . . . 

However much others may 0/4 and 
ah over Liberia’s riches, the Firestone 
Plantations Company isn’t excited. 
One of its employees told me, “We 
knew all about Liberia when some 
of these newcomers couldn't find it 
on the map. It’s like Columbus tell- 
ing the Indians what a fine place 
America is.” 
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Firestone has been in Liberia since 
1926, when Harvey Firestone, Sr., 
set up his own rubber plantations 
there to get away from the Far East- 
ern monopoly. They were almost 
abandoned during the depression, but 
paid off handsomely during the war. 
When the Far Eastern rubber fell to 
the Japs, Liberian rubber trees came 
into their own. They furnished one 
fifth of all Allied natural rubber in 
the war. 

Today, with 10,000,000 rubber 
trees and a labor force of 25,000. 
natives bossed by 140 Americans, 
Firestone is the economic kingpin of 
Liberia. In taxes it contributes a 
quarter of the nation’s $2,500,000 
budget, and its pay roll is far and 
away the largest single factor in the 
country. 

Native workers average 23 cents a 
day, fantastically low by U. S. stand- 
ards, high by Liberian ones.  Fire- 
stone has had a hard time with float- 
ing workers—men who come to the 
plantations only to earn enough cash 
for their ‘‘hut tax’’—about $5 a fam- 
ily—and who then drift back upcoun- 
try to lo in their hammocks while 
their womenfolk till the fields. 

In an effort to keep them year 
round, Firestone set out to make plan- 
tation life attractive. It built no less 
than 10,000 new homes, provides 
medical care, runs seven schools, gives 
free vocational training to workers’ 
children. It's working. Twice as 
many workers now have brought their 
entire families and live year round 
on the plantations. 

Rice, the staple food, soared in 
price from 21, to 11 cents a pound 
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in war years. Firestone bought it at 
Tl, but sold it to its workers at the 
same 21/4. It lost money on the rice, 
but made it back easily on rubber 
produced, and in good will. 

Having made a packet of money 
on its 1926 gamble, Firestone has 
turned some of it back into philan- 
thropy in Liberia. It has financed 
Harvard studies of Liberian diseases, 
medicine, and biology. It put up the 
money to develop a yellow-fever se- 
rum, and gave $50,000 to fight sleep- 
ing sickness. 

It has given money to various sci- 
entists to study Liberian forests, an- 
thropology, and native languages. Its 
greatest single gift was in 1946, when 
it used $250,000 to found an Insti- 
tute of Tropical Medicine in Liberia. 

Firestone is a republic within a re- 
public. You can drive for hours and 
never leave the plantation, set off by 
barriers from the rest of Liberia. Its 
roads are the best in the country, and 
it runs some 250 buses, trucks, and 
autos. It has its own machine shops, 
stores, brickplants, furniture works, 
radio station, telephone system, hy- 
droelectric plant, and airfields. 

Its 7-score American employees are 
comfortably housed, with all modern 
conveniences, in a healthy upland 
district. They have tennis and bad- 
minton courts, baseball diamonds, 
swimming pools, two golf courses, 
and three clubhouses. . . . 

Working closely with American 
businessmen is the U. S. State De- 
partment economic mission, which is 
teaching Liberians the fine art of lift- 
ing themselves by their own boot- 
straps. Headed by Oscar W. Meier, 
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armed with about $300,000 a year, 
the mission works in the palm-sur- 
rounded old German Legations build- 
ing under a Hamburg clock. It in- 
cludes those American experts who 
taught Liberians to grow better cocoa 
and palm oil. It’s looking for a good 
fisheries expert and an experienced 
lumberman. 

In one room I saw bags of different 
kinds of rice. Since this is Liberia’s 
most important food, the mission set 
out to find the best possible kind. 
“We tested all kinds,’ Meier told me, 
“some local, some imported. Finally 
we found one kind which gives three 
times the yield of the average here. 
Think of it—three times!” The new 
rice is spreading like wildfire in the 
hinterlands, where it is considered 
American magic. 

Other mission experts taught Li- 
berians to make good brick, and even 
turned up excellent pottery clay. This 
will probably be the makings of a 
brand-new ceramics industry, and 
Stettinius plans to invest in it, too. 

On another front, a U. S. Public 
Health Service mission is fighting a 
spectacular battle against ignorance 
and voodoo doctors. Consisting en- 
tirely of American Negroes, the mis- 
sion is led by Col. John D. West, for- 
merly Haile Selassie’s personal phy- 
sician, and spends about $200,000 a 
year. 

When the mission arrived, in 
1944, it was distinctly unpopular 
with the voodoo doctors, who use 
fires and incantations, and with the 
bush doctors, who use roots and 
herbs. 

“I don’t know how many times 
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they told us, ‘Go away; you don't 
belong here!” Colonel re- 
called. 

They started a rumor campaign 
against DDT, arguing that if it 
would kill mosquitoes, it’d kill peo- 
ple, too. With government backing, 
West made an experiment in Mon- 
rovia. He DDT'ed every house in 
town every four weeks. Flies, mos- 
quitoes, and arguments vanished 
overnight. Instead of being bitten 
10 times in a block, Monrovians 
could hardly even find a mosquito 
any more. Malarial admissions. to 
the hospital dropped to one-nine- 
teenth the pre-DDT rate! 

“Now,” West chuckles, “we catch 
the devil if the sprayers are a day 
late.” 

Vaccination and inoculation, 
strangely, caused no trouble at all, 
compared with the hullaballoo in 
America and England once. In fact, 
Liberians often beg for injections for 
any kind of complaint. Recently, in 
an epidemic scare, the mission asked 
everybody in Monrovia to be inocu- 
lated. Over 9,700 of the town’s 10,- 
322 inhabitants showed up! 

“Three things are hard to change,” 
West observed. “A man’s religion, 
his politics, and his diet. We're not 
worrying about the first two here, but 
the third causes a lot of trouble.” 

The Liberian diet has almost no 
protein, and Liberians tire easily. To 
get an artificial “lift,” they chew the 
kola nut, which contains strychnine, 
looks like a horse chestnut, tastes like 
a green persimmon, stains your teeth 
yellow. 

“Tt acts like benzedrine,”’ West 
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told me. “I chewed one and couldn't 
sleep all night.” 

Unknowingly craving protein, Li- 
berians hunger for fish, relish python 
flesh, monkey meat, and even eat 
large termites, which they boil, sun- 


dry, and eat as we eat nuts. They 
also eat rats, which are often dis- 
eased. 

The battle is far from over; igno- 
rance and superstition are still strong. 


Despite four years with American’ 
physicians, the mission’s own local 


secretary, when he got flu, sneaked 
off to a bush doctor, and nearly 
died as a result. Although wearing 
shoes will almost stop hookworm, 
upcountry natives still go barefoot, 
hating shoes and unable to buy them. 
While mothers are gradually coming 
to boil water for their babies, they 
don’t bother for themselves. 

“We've plenty to do,” West told 
me, “but progress isn’t measured by 
what's ahead, but by what’s behind.” 
He feels his greatest triumph has 
been to stimulate Liberia to make 
what he terms ‘Herculean efforts” 
to help herself. He points out proud- 
ly that, before the mission came, 
Liberia had only 6 doctors, 6 clinics, 
and spent but $72,000 a year for 
health. Now she has 23 doctors, 16 
clinics, spends $400,000 annually for 
public health, the largest single budg- 
et item. 

“What other country on earth can 
say that ?’’ he asks. 

Besides these two major missions, 
we've sent various individual advis- 
ers, like Leon K. Jordan, ace Negro 
detective from the Kansas City Po- 
lice Department. He's helping Mon- 


rovia’s police chief (who took « 
U. S. correspondence course in de- 
tectiving) learn such mysteries as 
finger- and foot-prints. 

All these governmental aids are 
under the general supervision of an 
exceptionally able, all-Negro Amer- 
ican Legation, which has the finest 
buildings in Monrovia, on Mamba 
Point, overlooking the Atlantic. 

Back in the hinterland, an unusual 
American school is trying to fill Li- 
beria’s crying need for trained work- 
ers. It’s the Booker Washington In- 
stitute, brain child of a New Eng- 
land spinster, Miss Olivia Phelps, 
who admired Washington and wanted 
his name perpetuated in Africa. Bur- 
ied under BWI's flagpole are a shovel, 
hammer, seeds, and palm kernels, put 
there by tribal chiefs to symbolize the 
school’s function; vocational educa- 
tion. 

I walked over the pleasant, flower- 
filled campus with the principal, an 
athletic and enthusiastic American 
Negro named Walter Wynn. It was 
a holiday, but many of the 155 stu- 
dents were working in the shops any- 
way. We found a dusky 17-year-old 
named Sana Cormah hard at work on 
a beautifully styled chair. When I 
asked where he came from, he said, 
“From the Gbandi tribe, six days’ 
walk from here,’’ He said his fam- 
ily “scratches the soil for a living,” 
but that he, himself, would be a 
craftsman. There is an unending 
demand for his chairs. 

BWI's chief instructors are Ameri- 
can Negroes, who teach their native 
cousins carpentry, bricklaying, auto ~ 
mechanics, cabinetmaking, and 
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modern agriculture. Every graduate 
is sure of a job, in a ccuntry which 
lacks almost all artisans. : 

Wynn is even teaching Africans 
how to do African wood-carving. It 
was a dying art, for Liberians pre- 
ferred Woolworth products to the 
carved animals and gods of their an- 
cestors. Wynn found an old man 
who was still expert. He passes on 
the art to teenagers, and their prod- 
ucts are snapped up almost before 
the last chip is out. . . . 

At a recent committee hearing in 
Washington, a puzzled congressman 
asked, ‘““Why in the world are we so 
interested in Liberia?” 

Aside from purely business rea- 
sons, there are two others—one 
strictly military, one entirely senti- 
mental: 

When war came, we discovered 
that the closest African land to South 
America was none other than our 
little protegé Liberia. With her con- 
sent, she became a vital link in our 
defense system. Our Air Force built 
a $5,000,000 air base which was a 
halfway house for hundreds of Ber- 
lin-bound bombers after hopping the 
Atlantic. Our Navy built (too late 
for war use) a fine harbor. Earlier, 
says the Navy, it. would have saved 
countless ships torpedoed in South 
Atlantic waters. The harbor, which 
cost $18,000,000, and is the best port 
on the African west coast, is a revo- 
lution in itself, since Monrovia never 
had a decent port before. Big ships 
had to anchor outside the bar, with 
passengers and freight coming ashore 
in small boats. 

Soon the Navy will turn over the 
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port to a port authority consisting of 
men from Firestone, Stettinius, and 
other large outfits in Liberia. In 
theory, the U. S. Government is sup- 
posed to get its $18,000,000 back 
from a percentage of harbor revenues. 
Actually, it will take centuries be- 
fore this pays off, unless the rich 
Liberian hinterland is opened up so 
that its iron ore and timber can be 
brought to the coast. For obvious 
reasons, businessmen hope the U. S. 
Government will do some more road, 
railroad, or bridge building. 

To see the airdrome, I had to drive 
50 miles upcountry from Monrovia, 
through vast rubber tracts, with naked 
children playing along the red-clay 


-toads. Roberts Field is a ghost. Bar- 


racks which once swarmed with GI's - 
are now empty, doors flapping in the 
wind. The magnificent field, once 
packed with planes, bore now only a 
lone Flying Fortress which had 
brought in supplies from Germany, 
nearly 4,000 miles north. 
Pan-American has rights to land 
there, but won't, considering it an un- 
profitable stop. Air France has no 
rights, but lands anyway. This month 
the Liberian International Airways 
starts operating at the field. . . . 
Our sentimental interest in Liberia 
stems, of course, from the fact that 
we founded it in 1822, when Presi- 
dent James Monroe and others de- 
cided the best way to solve our Negro 
problem was to let ex-slaves go back 
to Mother Africa. Although this 
failed, Liberia has always been re- 
ferred to as a U. S. “moral protector- 
ate,’ and international law refers to 


us as ‘“‘Liberia’s next best friend.” 
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Liberians bitterly resent, however, 
being called an ‘American colony,” 
and there is a small, vocal minority 
which screams bloody murder when 
an American company gets a con- 
cession. 

Most Liberians, though, are like 
Acting President C. T. O. White, 
who told me firmly, ““We have been 
too friendly too long to be suspicious 
of our American friends.’ They know 
that over 125 years of history have 
forged special, indissoluble bonds be-. 
tween us. Last year we recognized 
them in an unusually graceful gesture. 

To honor Liberia’s 100th year as a 
republic, President Truman 
pointed a special ambassador, Brig. 
Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, our only 
Negro general officer. When he 
arrived, escorted by an aircraft carrier 
and two cruisers, Liberia went wild, 
especially since most other countries 
paid scant attention to the glorious 
centennial. 

In theory, Liberia is still open as a 
refuge for American Negroes who 
don't like things in the States. Actu- 
ally, hardly one a year ever goes. We 
had over 1,000 Negro GI's there in 
the war, but only two decided to stay 
on, despite much local urging. What- 
ever the disadvantages of American 
life to Negroes, they seem to prefer 
Atlanta and Harlem to the strange, 
primitive conditions they'd find in 
Liberia. 

Although a republic, it is by no 
means a democracy. The ruling elite 
are the 15,000 ‘“Americo-Liberians”’ 
who are the descendants of the 1,500 
ex-slaves who went back. They 
govern the 1,500,000 back-country 
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natives. “Jim Crow” and the “color 
line’ don’t exist, of course, but there 
are class distinctions just as rigid as 
in America’s deep South. No white 
colonial administrator ever looked 
down on his black charges with any 
more disdain than ‘“Americo-Liberi- 
ans” exhibit toward the uncivilized 
hinterland dwellers. If one of the 
elite marries a ‘‘native” girl, Monro- 
vian society lifts its eyebrows and 


actually talks with distress of ‘'mis- 


cegenation.”’ 

Even American Negroes and the 
Liberian elite don’t always get along. 
The former consider the latter primi- 
tive; the latter consider the former 
not really free. 

“We may be primitive,” one Li- 
berian retorted to an American Negro 
critic, ‘but at least we're really our 
own masters, and you're not. At least 
we don’t have to sit in the back of 
the train—if we had a train.” 

Liberia is, in many ways, a slightly 
smudged carbon copy of the United 
States, a fact which makes many 
American newcomers have the 
dreamlike feeling they've been there 
before. 

It has places named Maryland 
County, Harrisburg, Greenville, and 
White Plains. At a distance, the Li- 
berian flag looks just like ours, al- 
though it has but 11 stripes and one 
large star instead of 48. School chil- 
dren chant, ‘I pledge allegiance to 
the Lone Star Flag of Liberia . . .” 
in a credo modeled after ours. 

And Liberia is the only country on 
earth which uses American money as 
its own; it was weaned away from the 
British pound in 1943. This has been 
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a boon, for Liberians can order di- 
rectly from treasure houses like Sears 
Roebuck, and post offices are always 
jammed with parcel post from 
America. 

The Liberian Constitution is almost 
word for word like ours, but in prac- 
tice the President is almost a complete 
dictator for his 8-year-term. Cur- 
rently he is William V. S. (for Shad- 
rach) Tubman, ablest in Liberia’s 
recent history. Stocky, amiable, mis- 
sionary-educated, he is strongly pro- 
American and stems from an Ameri- 
can slave family eminent in Negro 
history. 

Corruption in public office was rou- 
‘tine and tolerated until Tubman was 
elected. It is still far from dead, but, 
to everybody's amazement, he began 
punishing wayward officials, even 
firing a Minister of War. 

When I was there, Tubman was 
away on a five-weeks vacation, aboard 
a Dutch coasting steamer. He has his 
own yacht, a white-painted former 
U. S. Army crash boat. It is perhaps 
the fastest craft on the West African 
coast, but it uses too much gas... . 

Americans who go to Liberia with 
stars in their eyes, expecting lush 
tropical ease, are in for a big letdown. 
Even the capital, with some 10,000 
people, is only a straggling collection 
of tin-roofed shanties, with a handful 
of well-built edifices. It has only two 
paved streets, which run parallel. The 
rest are rock-studded red clay, with 
dozing policemen tending stop-go 
signs, although there’s little traffic 
except for uninhibited black razor- 
back hogs. 

Fruits and some vegetables are dirt- 
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cheap, with bananas costing 3 for a 
cent. But meat and most other things 
must be imported, and are very dear. 
A Western-style house (but probably 
without running water) rents for $75 
to $100 a month. 

Yet, for the imaginative and the ad- 
venturous, it is a colorful, different 
country. Even in Monrovia you can 
hear drums at night. A good man can 
make his drum talk as eloquently as a 
violin—at least to Liberians. “Now 
it sings sweet,” they will say, listen- 
ing, ‘‘and now it sings very angry.” 

Liberians have a sort of West In- 
dian accent, with a British touch to 
it. When they want you to be care- 
ful, they say, ‘“Take time, I beg you.” 
“Small small” means tiny; they call 
a year “‘one rice season,” and when a 
Liberian wants a tip, he says ‘Dash 
A common greeting is “How 
do, good friend?” 

Newspapers love flowery writing. 
Nobody ever simply dies. He passes 
“from mortality to immortality’” or 
“from labor to reward” or ‘from the 
terrestrial to the celestial.” I read a 
paragraph on some swank society 
party which concluded: “The delec- 
table liquid concoctions served proved 
the subsequent downfall of a number 
of guests.” 

Liberia isn’t as hot as you'd think, 
although it’s only 4 to 8 degrees 
north of the equator. Winter is the 
hottest time, although it shouldn't be, 
and Betty Jo Lanier, our minister's 
daughter, got sunstroke last Christ- 
mas. Summer is cooled by torrential 
rains—6 times as heavy as ours—and 
the mercury almost never tops 100. 

The humidity is awful, though, 


and you have to work to keep a cig- 
arette going. Moisture eats through 
auto fenders like steel termites, and 
a new car looks old in 6 months. 
Veneered furniture falls apart; the 
ivory peels off piano keys, and only a 
fool tries to keep his piano in tune. 

Upcountry Liberia is breath-taking, 
rising in steps from the coast back to 
mountains about 3,000 feet high. 
Some of it still hasn't been explored 


by white men, although all Liberia . 


is Only 43,000 square miles—about 
the size of Ohio. 

Crops are regularly destroyed by 
monkeys, wild hogs, buffaloes, ante- 
lopes, and elephants, a fact which 
makes for listless farming.  Ele- 
phants are so plentiful and rambunc- 
tious that the $150 hunting license 
for them was recently abolished. Li- 
beria has woolless sheep, tall snails 
that move fast, pygmy hippopota- 
muses, giant scorpions, 7 kinds of 
deadly snakes, pythons 20 feet long, 
great turtles, and the bay-thighed 
chimpanzee. She has enough leopards 
to worry people and, back in her un- 
known swamps, may even have a 
hideous 30-foot dinosaur straight 


from prehistoric times. Natives call 
it the makele-mbembe. 


No scientist 


has ever seen it, but native reports are 
so frequent and so detailed that many 
believe it exists and will one day be 
caught or photographed. 

Liberian fruits are wonderful. She 
has wild pineapples, 5 kinds of 
bananas, oranges, papayas, mangoes, 


“and avocados (here called butter 


pears) that make ours back home 
taste like paper. Liberian flowers can 
entertain you around the clock. 
There’s a strange hibiscus which is 
white at morning and gradually turns 
deep pink by nightfall. Then the 
lovely white ‘‘moonflower” takes 
over, opening at nightfall, closing 
toward dawn. Frangipani trees smell 
like a Paris perfumery; orchids, poin- 
settia, oleander, and alamanda are 
free for the picking. 

It’s quite a country, indeed, and 
Liberians know it will never be the 
same again. A face-lifting is coming, 
and the second hundred years will be 
far different from the first. Fate and 
history have hitched Liberia to the 
American star, and she’s off for a 
jet-propelled ride into the Twentieth 
Century, holding her hat a little fear- 
fully. 


Copyright, The American Magazine 
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FRAYSER T. LANE, civic director of the 
Chicago Urban League: “White people 
don’t understand that if all the barriers 
were let down tomorrow, by far the most 
Negroes would prefer to live in Negro 
communities.” 


REP. JOHN RANKIN of Mississippi: 
am tired of this whining about the racial 
minorities. It is about time that somebody 
said something about the majority of the 
American people, the white Americans, if 
you please, who fight the nation’s battles 
in times of war and sustain its institutions 
in times of peace.” 

JONATHAN DANIELS, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Raleigh, N. C. News and 
Observer: ‘The truth is that no people in 
the South have made so much progress in 
the last ten years as the southern Negroes 
and that the very frictions—which express 
themselves largely in talk rather than vio- 
lence—are the best evidence of the fact.” 

& 

HERMAN TALMADGE, candidate for gov- 
ernor of Georgia and son of the late Gov. 
Eugene Talmadge: “I want to help the 
colore’ people but I don’t believe it will 
help tm to throw open the white schools, 
restav .nts, theaters, streetcars and swim- 
ming pools to mixed groups. The good 
color. d people don’t want it and the good 
white people don’t want it.” 

W. H. Gray, president of the Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College: “I 
call upon you to oppose those who would 
make our educational institutions and our 
homes and our churches into filling sta- 
tions between wars.” 
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WILL WALLACE, campaign speaker for 
Herman Talmadge in Georgia’s guberna- 
torial campaign: “We hope to have white 
supremacy by peaceful means, but we'll 
have it by force if negessary.”’ 


CHARLES JOHNSON, president of Fisk 
University: “So great has been the progress 
within ten years in improving the legal 
position of the colored race as to suggest 
that it is time to shift strategy on civil 
rights. Today the important thing is not 
alone that minority groups are improving 
their own situations, but that they are con- 
tributing to the common good along with 
all the other people of the nation.” 

Rep. Orto E. PASSMAN of Louisiana: 
“To pass laws to try to force social 
equality can no more change our way of 
life in the South than would laws request- 
ing that the beasts of the field and the birds 
of the air change their way of life against 
the intent of nature. A black-and-tan civili- 
zation such as the do-gooders would create 
is abhorrent to men and birds and beasts 
alike.” 

Dr. P. P. PiLxat of Indias “If the belief 
that there is to be one standard of treat- 
ment for the white races and another for 
the non-white continues to gain strength 
among the latter, the future for solidarity 
among members of the United Nations, 
and consequently for world peace, will 
indeed, be dark.” 

Oo 

HoppinG Carter, editor of the Delta 
Times-Democrat -of Greenville, Miss.: 
“The problem is to punish those involved 
in lynching. What we need is a change of 
heart ratiie: than a change of laws.” 
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In Que tation Ma arks 


The British 


Have Gome 
To Stay 


In Africa 


By George Kinnear 
Condensed from New York Times 


ORE than a year ago military 

survey parties arrived in the 

British Crown Colony of Ken- 
ya, East Africa, to map out a new 
base—today a scene of great activity. 
They trekked into the bush from the 
overloaded single-track mountain rail- 
way that runs west from the tropical 
Indian Ocean port of Mombasa into 
the cool highlands past the wheat 
fields, rose gardens and_ pleasant 
homes of British farmers and down 
into the flats of Uganda and Lake 
Victoria. 


GEORGE KINNEAR is editor of the 
East African Standard at Nairobi and 
Kenya correspondent for the New York 
Times. 
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White men hack away at jungle 
and build vital supply bases 
with intention of staying permanently, 


The only road that served the sur- 
vey parties was the dirt track between 
the humid coast, steeped in Arab his- 
tory and grim memories of the slave 
teade, and the dry air of Nairobi, 
Kenya's raw, impatient, cosmopolitan 
capital, sprawling on plains where 
lions still drink at pools beyond the 
suburbs. 

Here in Nairobi young, half-edu- 
cated Africans, uncomfortable in 
boots and constricting collars and 
ties, rub shoulders aggressively with 
the white man, talk red-hot national- 
ism and try to forget that their fath- 
ers were savages. The British, for 
their part, wonder how long it will 
be before the fast-breeding Indians, 
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who politely give the settler credit for 
his groceries, sell his wife dress 
lengths and mend his kitchen plumb- 
ing, by numerical ascendancy and 
bigger bank balances will swamp the 
30,000 whites laboring to build a 
British colony and keep the political 
lead. 

And after the Indian the African, 
doubling his numbers every twenty 
years now that tribal wars are banned; 
government clinics see that black 
babies and their mothers don’t die, 
and men forsake illicit rot-gut for 
municipal beer. 

The officers in charge of the sur- 
vey parties were advised by the civil 
authorities that they should go armed 
because of the danger from big game. 
They replied that their men were un- 
accustomed to big-game shooting, and 
what could be worse for the prospects 
of a military base than infuriated 
wounded animals? They asked if it 


would be in order to kill elephants’ 


with Bren guns. The civilian au- 
thorities compromised and provided 
an escort of experienced white 
hunters. 

That was how Mackinnon Road 
began, fifteen miles from Mombasa 
along the railway. Before that, Mac- 
kinnon Road was a wayside platform, 
a water tank on stilts for thirsty loco- 
motives, an Indian stationmaster, a 
couple of small stores and half a 
dozen native huts. And the bush. 
Miles and miles of it, low, thick 
scrub, receding to the horizon and a 
blazing sunset. One of the world’s 
lonely, silent, soul-destroying places, 
the home of the wicked-tempered, 
blundering rhino, the elephant, the 
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lion and the cunning, sneaking leop- 
ard, gangrene and livid death in the 
slightest scratch of his carrion-poison- 
ed claws. 

Mackinnon Road is one of the 
busiest places in British East Africa 
today. Thousands of white troops, 
engineers, supply and transport per- 
sonnel, thousands more Asian arti- 
sans and African laborers are spend- 
ing millions of the British taxpayers’ 
money in the African bush. 

And all because Britain won the 
war—and is in some danger of losing 
the peace. But this is not really a 
military base. Having to get out of 
Egypt and Palestine, it was necessary 
for the British to find somewhere to 
dump tropical war material and 
equipment. What better place than 
the African jungle, the nearest Brit- 
ish territory anywhere? So thirty- 
five square miles of jungle are being 
tamed. Water is being piped and 
boosted from a river seventy miles 
away where wild animals used to 
drink in peace. Engineers on the job 
keep in their mess a big board on 
which they enter every authenticated 
encounter with an elephant, a rhi- 
noceros, even a harmless giraffe or a 
surprised lioness. Date, time, place, 
name of human observer. And, so 
far, no casualties, though a sérgeant 
major tells a story of an elephant that 
raided his food store. It was looking 
for biscuits. 

Back in camp, roads are being made 
and branch railway lines laid through 
the bush to serve rat-proof, rain- 
proof, thief-proof buildings of cut 
stone and corrugated iron where hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of war 


supplies from North Africa and the 
Middle East will be stored because 
they are too valuable to be destroyed 
—and because some day they may be 
needed for a new African war. 
Houses are being built, married quar- 
ters, military messes, permanent 
houses. 

Because Indian and African arti- 
sans are not competent to do high 
quality work, and will not stay on the 


job, Britain has recruited 2,000 Ital- 


ian workmen who come in from 
Rome by air charter. Some of them 
are glad to be back. They spent years 
in Kenya during the war as prisoners 
and they liked the country. For 
eighteen months they will be away 
from uneasy Italy, well paid, well fed, 
and if they are lucky they may get 
a permanent civil job in Kenya and 
be allowed to stay. 

For the moment Mackinnon Road 
is a town of white tents, ablaze at 
night with army-made electric light. 
In the hot tents, hating the tropical 
flies and bugs swarming round the 
naked light, teen-age young men from 
far-off Britain fret to be back home. 
They looked to Africa to invest their 
compulsory national service with 
glamour, but they found only Mac- 
kinnon Road and 100 miles of dust. 
Hard-bitten regulars are glad to see 
them go. Not all can make the stiff 
grade. 

But Mackinnon Road is only a 
symbol, a key to the new strategy the 
war has forced on the British Com- 
monwealth. The peanut plan—a 


program for growing peanuts on a 
huge scale in Tanganyika—is another. 
So, too, is the construction of a new 
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harbor—'’Port Peanut’’—at Nikin- 
dani, and deep-ranging roads and 
railways inland to open the empty 
spaces of southern Tanganyika, offer- 
ing to northern and southern Rho- 
desia a sea outlet alternative to the 
west coast of Africa. 

So are the long-range plans, helped 
from British Colonial Development 
Funds, to intensify research and speed 
the pace of production in the sparse- 


“ly populated places of East Africa's 


million square miles of nearly virgin 
country, destined to be one of the 
world’s great cattle ranges when dis- 
ease is conquered. 

A geological survey, staffed by ex- 
perts, will uncover the mineral wealth 
of the territories, known to exist. 
There are vast coal deposits, unde- 
veloped because they are remote from 
communications, and, near the coal, 
iron ore deposits, which will be the 
basis one day for a new industrial 
center. What is called the world’s 
greatest diamond field is partly in the 
hands of a Canadian named William- 
son, potentially the world’s richest 
man. 

Kenya has a cyanite mine shipping 
direct to the United States steel in- 
dustry, Uganda phosphatic deposits 
for fertilizers that will help to restore 
worn-out land in East Africa. 

This is the dual-purpose plan—de- 
velopment of natural resources to 
raise the standards of life for the 
primitive mative population; new 
strength for the economic defenses of 
Britain and the Commonwealth. Afri- 
ca is Britain's Continent of the 
Twentieth Century. Here is one of 
the obvious answers to the post-war 
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problem of security and survival, as 
well as to the world’s need for new 
sources of food and the raw materials 
of peaceful industry. For years the 
burden has been shouldered by pri- 
vate enterprise, by a handful of set- 
tlers, limited capital taking the risk 
and a civil government struggling 
with the task of providing elemen- 
tary social services, education, medi- 
cine, justice, police, research, to car- 
ry out the moral obligation to raise 
millions of African natives to a 
civilized level of citizenship. 

East Africa’s place in grand strate- 
gy is clear. Kenya, Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika have been directly involved 
in two World Wars. In both wars, 
and particularly in the second, every 
country in the British family of na- 
tions in Africa joined in the task. 
South Africa sent troops, an Air 
Force, gunners, road-makers, water- 
finders, and troops came from the 
Rhodesias, Nyasaland, Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast. For East Africa was 
their vital frontier. It will always 
be so, particularly now that Britain 
is out of India and Burma and less 
influential in the Middle East. 

It seems certain, therefore, that in 
any plan for the defense of Africa 
in depth, from north to south, the 
East African territories, linked across 
the width of the continent with West 
Africa, will be the second line of de- 
fense, the barrier in the approach to 
the Zambesi, the Rhodesias and the 
Union of South Africa. They are too 
far away to control the Suez Canal, 
and an effective answer to the evacu- 
ation of Egypt and Palestine has to 
be found, both by Britain and the 
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United States, and by France, too, 
somewhere in North Africa, possibly 
in one of the former Italian colonies 
there, the future of which has soon 
to be decided by the great powers. 

It is necessary to remember also 
that East Africa cannot be used as a 
modern base, even for a strategic re- 
serve, without military development. 
But it is a natural training ground. It 
has every kind of climate from the 
tropics at Mombasa to the cool and 
temperate ‘White Highlands” of 
Kenya, home of British settlement. 
It has jungles, seacoast, magnificent 
beaches, harbors that will hold 
whole fleets, great inland lakes (Vic- 
toria is the size of Scotland), and 
huge semi-desert areas along the 
southern Ethiopian border. But its 
communications, rail and road, are 
not built for modern military traffic, 
its bridges were not designed to take 
tanks and guns, it has no large can- 
tonments or social amenities for an 
army. Even its modern ports would 
need enlarging. 

There is another point. The Afri- 
can Continent is divided among four 
of the principal Western powers— 
Britain, France, Belgium and Portu- 
gal. There is every reason why their 
African policies, political and eco- 
nomic, their communications and de- 
fense, should be closely coordinated. 
A beginning is being made through 
the system of international confer- 
ence. 

Finally, the changes in the world 
outlook and in the African scene are 
bringing the British Government 
right up against political realities 
which cannot. be much longer ig- 
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nored. It has long been Colonial Of- 
fice policy to declare that Britain 
holds colonial dependencies in trust 
for the indigenous populations 
against the time when, the trust ful- 
filled, the natives will reach the stage 
at which, as in Burma, they can take 
charge of their own affairs. But Afri- 
ca for the Africans alone, even if a 
few generations away, does not square 
with the new strategic importance to 
Britain and to the rest of the Com- 
monwealth, particularly Rhodesia and 


South Africa, of these ‘still youthful - 


East African dependencies. For their 
development, and security, more and 
more British settlement is needed. 
Africa is really an empty land and 
into it increasing numbers of white 


immigrants are pouring. 

The Governor of Kenya, Sir Philip 
Mitchell, announced recently, for the 
benefit of nationalistically inclined 
African agitators, that the white man 
had come to stay. If that is so, the 
traditional British policy will have to 
be revised and a new working rela- 
tionship found between black and 
white which will not so reduce ulti- 
mate British control and _ influence 
as seriously to weaken the strategic 
position. It will be a tough problem 
to answer if the African really shows 
capacity for self-government. He will 
have to be convinced that his best 
future, indeed his own survival, is to 
be found within the British Empire. 

Copyright, New York Times (July 4, 1948) 


The Land of Promise 


TO WIN the large Negro vote that elected him military governot 
of Louisiana in 1868, Henry Clay Warmoth made an incredible 
campaign promise. If put in office, Henry pledged, he would invent 

_ a machine that would pump out black blood and replace it with 


white blood in all colored people. 


Freling Foster, Collier's 
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HE ORDERS on Murdock, the 
clerk, finally came to 

the company from battalion 
headquarters. They had been long 
delayed for some reason but now 
everything was straightened out and 
he was really going home. We 
planned a little celebration for him 
in his room, and Homo, as usual, was 
making all of the arrangements. He 
was getting the necessary fish, 
schnapps, beer, pretzels, candy, cake, 
and other things for the going away 
party. This was Murdock’s last day 
and the captain had told him to do 
what he pleased with it. He had 
left the camp and did not come back 
all day. . 

“I do not think you are very nice 
to have the party here, in the camp,” 
Margit said in the orderly room. She 
felt slighted because she would not 
be able to attend the party in honor 
of her “‘boss.”’ 

“It’s strictly for men,” Dixon said. 
“We can’t allow any women in our 
rooms.” 

“I know that. But you could have 
the party in the club. Then Ann and 
I could come also.” 


WILLIAM GARDNER SMITH is a 
21-year-old Pittsburgh Courier reporter 

' who served in the Army in Germany. The 
Last Of The Conquerors is his first novel. 


“Nah. That's not intimate enough. 
This party has got to be good.” 

“And when will we see Murdock 
to say good-bye to him?” 

“I don’t know,” Dixon said. 
be he'll come back to the office to- 
day.” 

“Hah. He will not be back. Not 
on his last day.” 

“He may come back before you 
go home. You never can tell.” 

“He will not be back,” Ann in- 
sisted. “When he comes back we 
will be gone and then we will never 
see him again and we will not have 


_ said good-bye. I do not think that is 


very nice.” 

Murdock did not come back to the 
camp until nine o'clock. We had 
eaten and taken a shower and were 
now in his room sitting on a bed and 
munching on the pretzels. Homo 
thought that Murdock might, perhaps, 
have decided to stay out all night, 
but Dixon, who knew Murdock bet: 
ter than any of us, said no, Murdock 
would not do that. At nine o'clock 
Murdock walked into the room. His 
face was all smiles. 

“Sorry I’m late, gentlemen. Had 
to get that /ast piece. I’m sure you 
boys understand things like that.” 

“What'd your girl say?’’ Homo 
asked. 
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“She cried, naturally. She hated 
like hell to see her schwarzer Liebling 
go home. Started talkin’ about why 
I didn’t go AWOL and live with her. 
Ain't that a bitch?” 

He sat down on a bed and took off 
his shoes, looking happily at the five 
bottles of schnapps that stood on the 
table. Murdock was a terrific drinker 
when he felt the urge. I had a hunch 
he would feel the urge tonight. He 
stood up and walked over to the 
washbowl in his room and washed his 
hands. He looked. like a little boy, 
he was so short. He came back and 
sat down and opened the first bottle 
of schnapps, pounding on the bottom 
to make the cork come out. We got 
some cans of beer from the big, 
round drum we had filled with ice 
for this party. Murdock took the 
first drink of the schnapps and gave 


the bottle to Sergeant Goode. The 
bottle was passed around to each of 


us and we took a long drink. I had 
never learned to like the taste of the 
schnapps, but I liked the way it 
could make you feel. 

“Good for your constitution,” Ran- 
dy said, and he lifted the can of beer. 
I lifted my can, too, the beer cold 
and smooth as I drank. I lit a ciga- 
tette and propped a pillow up against 
the wall, sitting on the bed and lean- 
ing on the pillow. The schnapps bot- 
tle came around again and I took an- 
other long drink. 

“Well, how do you feel on the 
night before your voyage?” the Pro- 
fessor asked. 

“Like about a million dollars. But 
you know, I feel a little sad, too. I 
keep thinking about you poor, dumb, 
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son of a bitches that’re gonna have 
to stay over here in the ruins. I keep 
sayin’ to myself: ‘Murdock, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, going back 
to the world and leaving them guys 
in the woods.’ But it really ain't no 
better for you. Shame on you guys 
that re-enlisted.” 

“I sure didn’t re-enlist,” the Pro- 
fessor said. 

Murdock looked at him with a 
false sneer. “Well, now I ain’t even 
talkin’ about you guys that was young 
or had defense jobs. I ain’t even 
talkin’ about guys like you and Hayes. 
I mean, I don’t even call you guys 
soldiers. I mean, the soldiers was 
over here when there was a war on.” 

“Go to hell,’’ I said. - 

The schnapps bottle went around 
again. 

Murdock surveyed the men in the 
room, looking at each with pity in his 
eyes. ‘Yeah, I’m goin’ back to old 
Chi and leave you boys over here on 
Berlinerstrasse.” 

“You know you feel like crying 
because you're leaving the boys,” 
Homo said. 

“Me?” He drained the schnapps 
bottle, then pounded on the bottom 
of another bottle until the cork was 
loose. “Not me. I’m tired of look- 
in’ at you. I been hollerin’ like hell 
because they took so long to send my 
goddamn orders down.” 

Dixon said, ‘‘What’s the first thing 
you're gonna do when you get home, 
Murdock?” 

“Well, first off I'm gonna roll out 
the old Buick and cruise around the 
town to let everybody know that old 
Murdock’s back in circulation, Then 
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I'm gonna drape my chick over my 
arm and play every night spot in the 
old town. I ain’t gonna work a lick at 
first. Nobody better even talk about 
workin’. I’m just gonna take life 
easy and roam around the town until 
I get good and ready to do something 
else. Then, when I finally get tired of 
loafing, I think maybe I'll enter the 
University of Chicago or Yale or 
someplace on the GI Bill and get my 
law training. I'll get a little of that 
book learning you hear so much 
about. I'll be back there on the road 
to fame and fortune while you guys 
is still over here in Dutchland.” 

“You lucky bastard,” Randy said. 
“And I still got two years to serve.’ 

“Shame on you. I ain’t got no sym- 
pathy at all for you guys that come 
back to get some more of this damn 
Army. You was out once and if you 
. come back I just ain't got no feelin’ 
for you.” 

“I know just about how much 
Buick Murdock’s got,’ Corporal 
Stevenson said. ‘The only Buick 
he’s seen was in a display window.” 

“IT hear times is kind of bad out 
there,’ Corporal Barnes said. ‘You 
figure you can make it?” 

“Damn right,” Murdock said. “\At 
least I'll be out of the damn Army.” 

“Hey Murdock,” Sergeant Goode 
said, ‘I'll bet you all the money yah 
got that that chick of yours has got 
herself another boy friend while 
you're away. I'll bet you any amount 
you got.” 

“Not this chick. If you had any 
money I'd bet you. I know this chick. 
She's straight. See, that’s what's 
wrong with most of you niggers. 
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You ain’t never had a straight girl in 
your life. Been foolin’ around with 
that corner trash. I don’t go for that 
kinda chick. My girl’s got class, see, 
She ain’t messin’ around.” 

“Wonder how many kids she’s got 
by now,” Homo said. 

“No more than three,’’ Goode said, 
“Not unless she’s Chinese or some- 
thing. Murdock ain’t been away long 
enough for more than that.” 

“Some of these chicks can do 
mighty good,’ Homo said. 
might have got fiye somehow. Some 
of these chicks is good.” 

“You might be right. But I don't 
think they're good.” 

“Wonder how old Caldonia looks 
now.” 

“I'd like to see some of that brown 
stuff again.” 

“I don't know. Some of these Ger- 
‘man chicks is mighty good.” 

“Yeah, but they ain’t got the same 
rhythm Caldonia got. These German 
chicks are fine, but they could learn a 
lot from Caldonia. ’Specially in bed.” 

“You're probably right. I don't 
know though.”’ 

“Only reason you don’t know is 
that you ain’t never had no chick till 
you got overseas.” 

“You're a damn liar. I had plenty 
of chicks.” 

“Nah. You was a virgin till you 
got over here.” 

“Your mother was a virgin.” 

“You're damned right she was.” 

“She still is.” 

“How in hell she still gonna bea 
virgin? That sounds dumb.” 

“I don’t know. Ask your father.” 

The bottles were being emptied 
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pretty fast. We weren't eating much. 
The fish was going slowly. Every- 
body was sitting down on one of the 
two beds in the room or the foot 
lockers. The schnapps and fish were 
on paper on the floor between the two 
beds. We sat on the sides of the beds 
facing the fish. The room was filling 
with smoke. Someone turned on the 
radio and music came into the room. 
I took another drink of the schnapps 
and followed it with a mouthful of 
beer. 

“Hey Murdock, you goin’ to do 
much traveling when you get back to 
the States?” 

“Damn right. I'm gonna travel a 
lot. Country’ll seem small to me now. 
I might go to a few places before I 
go home. Can't never tell.” 

“You going to Philly?” I asked. 

“I might, I’m pretty sure I'll stop 
there.” 

“If you do, get out on Fiftieth 
Street and say hello to Dr. Sewell and 
his family for me, will you? I keep 
forgettin’ to write.” 

“Sure thing.” 

“TIL give you the address tomor- 
row.” 

“Right.” 

“Think you might go to Detroit?” 
Barnes asked. 

“T may go there. I’m not sure, but I 
may.” 

“I got a message for you to take if 
you 

“Okay. You guys make out a list 
and give it to me tomorrow morning 
before I leave.” 

“You sure are lucky,” Dixon said. 

“Damn right. I feel sorry for you 
guys, but ain't nothing I can do. I'd 
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see that all of you got home if I 
could, but I can’t do anything.” 

The party broke up at a little after 
one. Murdock decided he ought to go 
downstairs and take a shower because 
he didn't know when he'd get the 
next one. Most of the boys left and I 
sat talking with Dixon for a while. 
Then I left too and went into the 
room where Randy and the Professor 
were sitting and talking with the 
radio on and Perry Como singing 
Prisoner of Love. No one else was 
in the room; most of the fellows were 
missing bed check again. I sat down 
on the bed and unbuckled my boot 
straps. I heard the jingle of unfas- 
tened boot buckles and when I looked 
up Murdock was walking into the 
room wearing only boots and a towel 
wrapped around his midriff. He sat 
on the bed next to me and listened as 
the music played. The music stopped 
and the announcer said that this was 
Midnight in Berlin coming to you 
over the Armed Forces Network. 
The music started again. I lit a cig- 
arette and then walked over and 
turned off the lights and sat back 
down on my bed. The amber light 
from the radio was bright and I could 
see everything clearly. I inhaled 
deeply and listened to the music. 
Then Murdock’s voice came, very 
soft. 

“I don’t want to go home,” he said. 

I looked at him. He was sitting on 


" the edge of the bed, with his head in 


his hands and his elbows on his 
knees. Randy and the Professor 
looked at him. 

“I don’t want to go home,” he said 
again and his voice had a funny catch 
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in it. He looked up at me and I 
thought his eyes glistened. 

“Listen Hayes, I can’t leave this 
place. I can’t. I don’t want to go back 
there again. I swear I don’t. I don’t 
never want to go back.” 

I looked at him without saying 
anything. He was leaning over and 
talking softly and kind of desperately. 
Randy and the Professor looked at 
him. The music was coming softly 
over the radio. 

“Listen,” he said, “you think I live 
in Chicago, don’t you. That’s the lie 
I told. I don’t live in Chicago, I 
live in Georgia. I live in white folks’ 
country, and I don’t want to go back. 
I talked big in the other room about 
college, didn’t I? That’s funny. I 
didn’t even finish junior high. That's 
right. Not even junior high. So how 
the hell can I go to college? What 
the hell am I gonna do when I get 
back to the States? What kinda god- 
damn job do you think I can get in 
Georgia? Diggin’ ditches? I don’t 
want to go back there. I don’t want 
to go any place in the States. Can you 
understand that ?”’ 

“Sure,” I said. 

“No, you don’t understand. You 
can’t understand. You ain’t been 
away from all that s— as long as I 
have. You ain't yet got the feel of 
being free. I like this goddamn coun- 
try, you know that? That's right. I 
“like the hell out of it. It’s the first 

place I was ever treated like a god- 
damn man. You know what I learned 
here? I learned how to do all them 
_ goddamn fancy dances, and now I 


‘through the yard and slowly out of 


know what it is to walk into any 
place, any place, without worrying 
about whether they serve colored. 
You ain’t been here long enough to 
feel that like I do. You know what 
the hell I learned? That a nigger 
ain't no different from nobody else. 
I had to come over here to learn that. 
I hadda come over here and let the 
Nazis teach me that. They don’t teach 
that stuff back in the land of the 
free.” 

“Take it easy, ace, 
softly. 

“Take it easy? Goddamnit, try to 
understand,” and his eyes were full of 
moisture and his hands gripped the 
sides of the bed. “Maybe you think 
it’s these goddamn white chicks here. 
They can all go to hell far as I care. I 
just feel like a man. I feel like ain't 
nobody turning their nose up at me 
because of my skin. If I wanted to, I 
could buy avy house here. I can act 
like everybody else. I feel like a man. 
You know that? Just like a man.” 

He sat back on the bed and was 
quiet as if he had spent all his energy. 
No one said anything. He sat there 
for a minute and looked at the amber 
glow from the radio and then got up, 
said good night, and walked out of 
the room. Next morning right after 
reveille I went downstairs and 
watched him throw his duffel bag 
onto the truck and then climb on him- 
self. He waved as the truck drove 


Randy said 


the gate and turned out of sight on 


the street. 
Copyright, 1948, By William Gardner Smith 
Published by Farrar, Straus & Co. 
(Price $2.75) 
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British Bias 


Yesterday I came upon a second hand 
eopy of Necro Dicest on a bookstall. It 
was dated July, 1947, and contained a 
digest of a novel by Nevil Shute, The 
Chequer Board, which has particular rel- 
evance at the moment. 

During the last three weeks no less than 
three cases of discrimination have been 
revealed in the British press. A South 
African professor was refused admission 
to a well-known restaurant; a traveller 
was refused service in a main-line railway 
buffet (a question is coming up in Parlia- 
ment with regard to this); and Miss 
Georgia Burke, of the London company 
of Anna Lucasta, has told of her difficulty 
in obtaining accommodation in London. 

It is only fair to say that these cases 
have been nationally condemned, but 
bunched together as they are, it is only 
too obvious that discrimination which we 
thought was absent from this country is 
not completely unknown. 

Richard E. Whitehall 
London, England 


Reply To A German 


I am a young man, 23 years old, a small 
merchant in this bustling port of Tide- 


water, Virginia—Norfolk—running a 
small business in the Negro section of the 
city with my father. 
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I have been a constant reader of NEGRO 
Dicest for well over a year. | 

I am a supporter of Mr. Truman’s civil 
rights program, the NAACP of which I 
am a member, and see fully the cause of 
the Negro in my community as well as 
throughout the nation as my own per- 
sonal concern. 

With the blood of a people which num- 
bers among its “great’’ accomplishments 
the fertilization of European soil with its 
ashes, I readily understand what discrim- 
ination, racial prejudice and social in- 
equality mean. 

This is to call attention to the ridiculous 
letter written by an 8th grade student, 
Egon Idiffer, Munich, Germany, in July’s 
issue of NEGRO DicGeEst. It is undoubtedly 
the most pungent, foolhardy letter re- 
printed within the covers of your fine 
magazine. 

If an analogy might be drawn, this 
piece of tripe might be likened to Soviet 
propaganda which points out the “evils” 
and pitfalls of democracy but at the same 
time ignores its own shortcomings. If 
little Egon wants to fight race hatreds and 
prejudice, let him start in his own back 
yard, 

The year is 1948 and still there remains 
the urgent need for a “New Deal” for the 
Jew in Germany—they, too, are human 
beings. This ‘New Deal” remains the 
dream of the future, an impossible feat 
which can never be realized because of the 
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little hypocrites—Nazis—like Egon Idif- 
fer. 

Forsake him, indeed! I am moved to 
send a box of birdseed to little bird brain. 

I need no lecture on so called ‘Christian 
charity.” Let the Egon Idiffers of gory 
Germany reap the harvest they have sowed 
and stop shedding crocodile tears from 
their scheming empty little heads about 
“misunderstanding.”’ 

Thomas M. Friedman 

Norfolk, Va. 


Poll Tax Benefits 


I do not waste much time writing let- 
ters to ‘periodicals,’ but I buy and read 
a copy of your magazine occasionally to 
keep in touch with both sides of what is 
going on. 

There is much agitation just now con- 
cerning the poll tax. Why not just repeal 
all taxes and be done with it? 

Any person, white or colored, who can’t 
afford $1.75 per year for a poll tax has 
no business voting. One dollar out of each 
poll-tax goes into the school fund to help 
educate children. Though I am past the 
age (60 years) when one has to pay poll- 
tax to vote (one gets “exemption” at 60), 
I still pay my poll tax, and I'm not a 
rich man. Just a ‘poor working man.” 

As a case in point: in the “good old 
days” of the 1920's, I used to have a 
Negro living near me come and work for 
me; cut grass and weeds, work the garden, 
etc. Just across the street was a little 
store and every morning when Cicero 
came to work he had to have a box of 
snuff. If he didn’t have the money, I, gave 
it to him to get “some snuff.” This 
would amount to a minimum of $18.25 
per year for him alone; his wife “dipped 
snuff” also. 

I maintain that any man or family 
which can spend even one-fourth this 
much for non-essentials can pay a poll 
tax. 

The professional politicians want the 
poll tax repealed. Yes, of course. Rea- 
son? So many people, white as weil as 
colored, do not think enough of schools 
and of their civic rights to spend $1.75 
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per year. Consequently, at this time of 
the year when “‘politics” are getting “hot,” 
the politician who is willing to promise 
everything and deliver nothing finds him. 
self handicapped by not being able to 
gather in non-poll taxpayers which he 
thinks he could do. 

One has from October 1 to January 31 
(4 months) to pay this poll tax and it 
is a poor sort of person who Can't dig 
up $1.75 in this time. 

I might add that since “labor’’ wages 
have gone up to 50 cents per hour—I 
don’t make much more than this on a 
college education—I have found it neces- 
sary to cut my own weeds and grass and 
do my gardening myself—mostly from 
6:00 p.m. to 8 or 9:00 p.m., so that | 
am no longer an ‘‘exploiter of labor.” 

J]. C. Stephens 
Tyler, Tex. 


Meaty Articles 


The July number of Necro DicEst is 
full of meaty articles. Each issue seems a 
heartening improvement over the earlier 
ones. 

I think your magazine an indispensable 
contribution to every man’s and every 
woman's education, irrespective of race or 
color. I confess a deep debt of gratitude 
for what it has taught me. 

Thomas J]. Holmes 
Burton, O. 


A Boy’s Bus Trip 


Your article, “Bus Trip For a Boy’ 
which is on page 87 of the May issue 
of Necro Dicest, could be very mis- 
leading to your many readers not living 
in the state of California. 

This article, written by John Mc 
Nulty, condensed from PM, would give 
the impression that this state reeks with 
discrimination racial segregation 
when read by someone not acquainted 
with laws of our state. i 

Having been a resident of this state for 
the past thirty-three years and also having 
been a law-enforcement officer in the city 
where a part of the segregation in your 
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article takes place for the past five years, 
I find it a tax on my imagination to believe 
such a thing could happen. 

The alleged segregation happened on a 
public bus, plying between the city of San 
Diego and Los Angeles. Your article 
states that the act was enforced by the 
driver of the bus, who, I am quite certain, 
knows California has laws against such 
things and that they are strictly enforced. 
Had the act of segregation been instigated 
by a passenger, I can believe that perhaps 
the driver acquiesced or condoned but I 
fail to be able to think the driver would 


” lay himself liable to action from his com- 

om fe PAnY and also police authorities by being 

tl the instigator. 

; Negroes in the state of California are 

a well protected by state, and in most cases, 
municipal ordinances against such segre- 
gation. All schools, public transportation 
and public business in general is free from 
any segregation to speak of it. To my 

js knowledge there is only one segregated 

Sa school in the state, this being brought on 

lier $B by local profiteers for their own personal 
gain. 

ible In the state of California, Negroes ride 

very buses, cabs and trains the same as any 

> of J other race. They have freedom of public 

ude [beaches and are unsegregated at all sports 
events. 

mes Perhaps you can see how hard it is for 
me to believe a bus driver made a small 
Negro boy get out of a front bus seat and 
sit in the rear because of his race. 

Jack T. Bransford 

oy San Diego, Calif. 

ssue 

mis: 

ving | Negro Scholarships 

Mc. The good-will which inspired Mark 

re Harris’ article about this organization un- 

at der the title “Ducky and Dan—Two Kids 

: with a Plan,” is not in question for a 

a minute. But the impression which the 

om article may have given, of two youngsters 

= having fun in a hay loft, is unfortunate. 

. fot TH For this reason, we would be ve te- 

ry gra 

viNS & ful if you would print the following addi- 

tional facts about the organization. 


The National Scholarship Service and 
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Fund for Negro Students was established 
through the efforts of Mrs. Felice N. 
Schwartz under the sponsorship of seven 
local college presidents with the objective 
“of increasing opportunities for Negroes 
for higher education.” It now numbers 
158 college presidents on its advisory 
board. The organization is headed by Dr. 
Harry J. Carman, dean of Columbia Col- 
lege as chairman of the board of directors. 
This board includes the Rev. James H. 
Robinson, secretary-treasurer; Hon. Jane 
Bolin, judge in the New York City courts; 
Richard §. Childs, president of the Citi- 
zens Union; Edward F. Chinlund, vice- 
president of R. H. Macy and Company; 
James Felt, president of the real estate 
company bearing his name; Margaret Hal- 
sey, author of Color Blind and other 
books; Henry R. Luce, publisher of Life, 
Time and Fortune; Mrs. Nathan Straus, 
education director, Station WMCA; and 
Kendall Weisiger of Atlanta, Georgia. 

The work of the organization is carried 
on by a qualified staff of professionals, 
headed by Mrs. schwartz (who alone re- 
tains her volunteer siatus since Dan Bern- 
stein left the organization) and myself. 
During the first year of the organization's 
life it received requests for advice and 
information from over 2500 students from 
over forty states. Those students who ap- 
peared, on the basis of their personal and 
scholastic records, to be qualified for col- 
lege admissions and scholarship assistance, 
were referred to specific scholarships in 
one or more of the country’s 968 non- 
segregated institutions. How many of 
these students were successful in obtaining 
admission and scholarship aid, the organ- 
ization will know and publicize at the 
end of the summer, when the colleges 
will have informed them. 

That the number of Negro students now 
enrolled in predominantly white institu- 
tions in the United States is less than 
1/5 of 1 percent of the Negro population 
is indicative of the size of the job the 
organization has before it. Successful 
placement of only 500 students as a result 
of our efforts would mean a 20 percent 
increase in the present Negro enrollment 
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and the equivalent of an entire new col- 
lege, but on an integrated rather than a 
segregated basis. This number may not 
have been reached this year, but it is a 
conservative hope for next year. 

This Fall, the National Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students is 
extending its service to graduate students, 
‘and is engaged in the development of a 
program toward the occupational adjust- 
ment of the Negro graduate. 


The organization has secured the finan- 
cial support of a number of leading 
foundations, the first and largest of which 
is the New York Foundation, an indica- 
tion that it has achieved professional status 
in the standards of its operations. 

I think you and Mr. Harris will agree 
that the publication of this letter, in ad- 
dition to supplementing and bringing up 
to date his material, will also alter the 
impression of an amateur operation which 
his story may have created. 

Richard L. Plaut 
Executive Vice-chairman 
National Scholarship Service 
and Fund for Negro Students 
New York, N. Y. 


Psychiatry and Hate 


The very interesting article, “The Psy- 
chiatrists Look at Race Hate’ (July '48 
ND), falls into the error characteristic 
of much current psychiatric work; it ig- 
nores the society in which the individual 
develops. » - 

The article points out the common psy- 
chological characteristics of those who are 
anti—anti-Negro, anti-Jew, anti-Catholic, 
anti-foreign. They are sick, they are neu- 
rotic, they “need to hate.’ But it does 
not ask whether there are many people 
similarly sick and neurotic and who ‘‘need 
to hate’ who do not focus their hatred 
on nationality and racial groups. Obvi- 
ously there are; not only in America, but 
also in Europe, South America, Asia. 

Why do some give outlet to their hatred 
on nationality and racial groups and others 
do not? The'answer is not difficult to 
seek out. In one case, the social sanctions 
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at the minimum permit bigotry; in the 
other, bigotry has no sanction. 

Why is it important to ask this questio 
—why in one instance does hate take this 
racial coloring and in the other it dog 
not? The therapy necessary to eliminate 
race hatred as indicated by the article 
seems to be a highly individual one— 
costly and slow. If, however, the signift 
cance of social atmosphere and sanctiong 
is appreciated, therapy can be instituted 
which has speedier results, which is lesg 
costly, and which will produce significant 
results on a much wider scale. 

When we win the battle against ré 
strictive covenants and for widespread im 
terracial housing, we are undermjning thé 
sanctions for bigotry. When we shall wis 
an FEPC law and a fair educational pra@ 
tices law, we shall undermine the sane 
tions for bigotry. When we change the 
public school system from purveyors of 
prejudice and discrimination to a truly 
democratic force—through its students 
teachers, administration, textbooks, thet 
we shall create the social atmosphere 
where those who “must hate’ will, af 
least, not hate on racial and nationality 
bases. And these things we can do today, 

Tamaara Danish 
Chicago, Ill. 


Big Broadeast 


I have just finished reading an article 
“The Big Broadcast of 1927," in yout 


August, 1948 issue of NEGRO DIGEST 
over the pen of one Henry Martha. Not 
knowing his address, I am sending yot 
the following information which I trust 
you will pass on to him. Many thanks. 


1. The broadcast took place on Apfih 
21, 1930. 

2. The inmate that broadcast refers t@ 
was none other than the writer of this 
note. 

At that time I was known as O. U 
Gardner, 46812. On the 25th of March 
1947 I was paroled and now I am know# 
as Rev. O. U. Gardner. ‘ 
O. U. Gardnet 
Columbus, O. 
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